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Recession counterbalances drop due to increase 


Enrolment figures remain stable despite tuition fee hike 


by Buzz Bourdon 


he prophets of doom who 

] predicted a drastic drop in stu- 
dent enrolment due to the tuition 

fee hike had not considered the counter- 
balancing effect of the current recession. 
Figures released recently show that last 
year’s tuition fee increase has had vir- 
tually no effect on this year’s enrolment. 


Jobless return to school 


“We've been asserting this all along,” 
said Registrar Bruce Smart. “I feel a far 
bigger effect comes from the economy. 
When the economy takes a downturn, 
enrolment goes up. If (people) can’t get 
a job they go back to school. (They) use 
the time usefully, come out better 
prepared.” 

In a study conducted by the Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC), figures show enrol- 
ment to be practically the same as last 
year’s. Overall enrolment at Concordia 
this year is 25,774 compared with 25,829 
in 1989-90, a drop of 0.2 per cent. 

At the undergraduate level, exclud- 
ing independants, the number of full- 
time students increased by 308 this year 
to 11,825. The number of part-time stu- 
dents dropped 302 to 8,360. 


According to Lynne Prendergast, As- 
sociate Director of Undergraduate Ad- 
missions, the increase in full-time 
students is indicative of the recession. 
“When there are fewer jobs, full-time 
tends to go up,” Prendergast said. 
“When there are a lot of jobs, people 
return to work and finish off their 
schooling part time.” 

Part-time enrolment has dropped, 
Smart said, because there may be “more 
part-time opportunities at other places, 
such as CEGEPs, other universities. 
Another guess is that because more and 
more people get bachelor degrees these 
days, there are fewer people working 
and going to school part time.” 

Across the province, enrolment is up 
0.4 per cent to 244,724 from last year’s 
243,638. There are 124,244 full-time stu- 
dents in Québec this year, an increase of 
1.9 per cent over last year. At the part- 
time level, there are 120,480 students 
province-wide, a drop of 1 per cent. 
Total full-time undergraduate enrol- 
ment across Canada rose by 3.1 per cent. 


Growth varies from 1 to 8 per cent 


Preliminary numbers showed in- 
creases in all provinces, but growth 
varied widely from 1 per cent in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan to more 
than 8 per cent in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island. 

“We may well have seen a greater in- 
crease in a number of provinces, were it 
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Rector’s address 


The events of Québec’s summer of 1990 provided a timely focus for 
Patrick Kenniffs message to the 974 graduates who received 
degrees, diplomas and certificates at the Fall Convocation. 


Swiss language 


Celebrated author Jia-lin Peng commits his recollections of the 
Cultural Revolution in his native China to paper and comes up with 
an enchanting collection of short stories. His unique perspective 
renders stories which are at once moving and humourous. 
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Etudes frangaises’ Gilbert Taggart produces the first-ever French- 


Romansch dictionary, including the first phonetic transcription of 
2,000-year-old language which is Switzerland’s fourth national lan- 


guage. 
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not for the use of admission caps, 
quotas, limited growth policies and 
higher admission requirements to con- 
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trol enrolment growth at many institu- 
tions,” said AUCC President Claude 
continued on page 12 





Winegard lauds Concordia scientists 


Montreal researchers win big 
in federal competition 
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From left to right, Nycol Pageau-Goyette (Chambre de Commerce President), Minister William 
Winegard, Concordia’s W.G. (Fred) Habashi, NSERC President Peter Morand, and Associate 
Vice-Rector Academic, Research, Jak Lightstone attended the presentation honouring re- 
searchers. 


Federal Science Minister William 
Winegard came to Montréal this week 
to honour researchers at Concordia and 
other universities for their contribu- 
tions to Canadian society in the areas of 
advanced technologies, environmental 
quality and natural resources. 

He used the occasion to distribute al- 
most $7 million in research funds 
awarded this year under the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council’s (NSERC) national competi- 
tion for strategic grants. 

Almost 20 per cent of the $35 million 
allotted under the program in 1990 will 
be distributed among 168 Montréal- 
area scientists — the highest concentra- 
tion of grants and grant-holders in any 
Canadian city. 

Addressing a news conference on 
Tuesday hosted by the Chambre de 
Commerce de Montréal Métropolitain, 
Winegard said the number of area re- 
searchers participating in the program 
(as wellas the region’s share of funding) 
have almost doubled during the past 10 
years. No other Canadian city can boast 
such a large concentration of recipients, 
he said, clearly confirming “Montréal’s 
strength as a research centre.” 

Winegard was accompanied by 
NSERC President Peter Morand, 
Chambre de Commerce President 


Nycol Pageau-Goyette and Université 
du Québec a Montréal Rector Claude 
Corbo (representing Montréal-area 
university rectors). 

Concordia’s research community was 
represented at the event by Computer 
Science Department Professor Ching Y. 
Suen, Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment Professor W. G. (Fred) Habashi, 
and Associate Vice-Rector Academic 
(Research) Jack Lightstone. Suen and 
Habashi have been frequent recipients 
of NSERC grants during the past 
decade. (See stories on pages 6 and 7.) 

Morand and Pageau-Goyette said 
that the thrust of the work undertaken 
by researchers such as Suen and 
Habashi “closely parallels the strategic 
interests of the Montréal region itself. 

“Experience shows that highly 
focused university research is often the 
stimulus for new industrial processes 
and products,” they said, adding that 
“the Montréal region will reap lasting 
benefit from the new projects an- 
nounced today.” 

NSERC is Canada’s largest research 
granting agency. The federal council 
will invest more than $400 million this 
year in projects involving advanced re- 
search, the training of new scientists 
and engineers and university /industry 
collaboration. — KJW 
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Birth of radio broadcasting in Canada 


History Professor Vipond 





by Mary Frances Hill 


In the early days of the 
radio broadcasting in- 
dustry, the only lis- 
teners were those who 
could build their own 
receivers. Those were 
the days when radio had as much to do 
with mechanics as with broadcasting. 

Within a few short years, the medium 
had become so popular, “most people 
in Canada who were listening to radio 
wouldn't have a clue as to how to build 
a set,” said History Professor Mary 
Vipond, author of Listening In: The First 
Decade of Broadcasting in Canada. 

In it, she describes how Canadian 
broadcasters, their listeners and the 
government dealt with the new cultural 
and technological wonder called radio 
broadcasting. Radio asa cultural agent, 
Vipond said, began when the first 
Canadian broadcast license was 
granted in 1922. 

“Everyone raved about this wonder- 
ful new medium — how it was one of 
the scientific wonders of the modern 
world, how it was going to transform 
society,” she said. 

Within a year of the first license, 50 
stations sprouted across the country. 
Although Great Britain kept its broad- 
casting industry under tight control, 
Canada’s “was a wide-open, free 
enterprise system,” Vipond said. 

With growth came growing pains, in- 
cluding defining a national identity. 
The first Canadian broadcasters 
(among them were Montreal’s CKAC 
and CFCF) carried local programmes 





Long line-ups could be thing of the past 


probes radio's f 


irst decade 


such as live studio concerts, hockey 
games and church services. But by 1929, 
with the Canadian linkage to two major 
stations in the United States, CBS and 
NBC, 60 percent of Canadian listeners 
were tuning in to the more sophisti- 
cated American programming. 

“It began to alarm a lot of people 
about the American threat,” she said. 
“It was seen that radio was potentially 
very powerful in building a sense of 
nationhood.” 


It was this threat that prompted the 
creation of the Aird Commission in 
1929, which implemented government- 
owned broadcasting and spawned 
another phase in Canadian radio his- 
tory. 

Vipond’s study ended here, at the 
beginning of this new phase. “My re- 
search ends where most historians 
begin,” she explained. 

The story of radio’s first decade was a 
unique one in terms of available resour- 
ces for reconstructing history as there 
are no programme scripts, tape record- 
ings, or historical texts. Vipond sear- 
ched through 150 file boxes at the 
federal Department of Fisheries, 
Canada’s first broadcasting regulators. 
She found much insight on the work of 
broadcasting pioneers among memos 
and files that hadn’t been touched for 
more than 70 years. 


“You can read between the lines and 
see the kind of policies these people 
were developing,” she said. “But it has 
its limitations. You can’t write a 
listener’s history or reconstruct a single 
day of programming.” 

Despite these difficulties, Vipond’s re- 
search proved fruitful and she was able 
to reconstruct an interesting and impor- 
tant period in broadcasting history. 


Student registration by telephone 
may be here as early as 1993 





y Buzz Bourdon 


Long registration line- 
ups could soon be a 
distant memory at 
Concordia. 

By 1993, Concordia 
students could be 
using their telephones to register for 
classes instead of enduring long and 
sometimes frustrating delays, said 
Registrar Bruce Smart. 

Students would use a touch-tone 
telephone to choose their courses. A 
computer-generated voice would 
guide students through the procedure, 
issuing warnings when choices lead to 
scheduling conflicts. 

“I’m confident the plan will be 
adopted,” Smart said. “It’s bound to 
come in unless it’s overtaken by some 
other technical development. We’ll 





need 12 to 18 months to implement it, 
so we will have to be told by this time 
next year so it can be ready for the fall 
of 1993.” 


This year, the Université du Québec a 
Montréal became the first university in 
the province to introduce the system. 
Each new or returning UQAM student 
was mailed user guides and two iden- 
tification numbers. Since May, more 
than 13,000 students have used the sys- 
tem and avoided lengthy lines. 


“We're in even better shape to adopt 
the system than UQAM. I have never 
seen a more advanced on-line system 
than Concordia. That makes it easier to 
implement the new system — you’re 
just using a different type of operator, 
with the student operating it himself. 
We are ideally suited to implement it.” 


A plan for telephone registration was 
introduced at Concordia about three 
years ago, but was shelved when it 


seemed students were uncomfortable 
continued on page 12 


Cecilia Crysler Bursary 
for Young Women established 


The Cecilia Crysler Bursary for Young Women was established last 
week by Lindsay Crysler, head of the Journalism Department, in 
memory of his wife, who passed away on Oct. 28. 


Donations for the bursary may be forwarded to Roger Coté, Director 
of Financial Aid, Annex M, Room 102, Sir George Williams Campus, 
and made payable to Concordia University. The donor should indicate 
on the cheque that the funds are to be applied to the Cecilia Crysler 
Bursary for Young Women. 


To Lindsay and his children, Patrice and Vincent, Concordia’s Thursday 
Report extends its sincerest sympathies. 


For those of us whose lives were touched in some way, no matter how 
small, by Cecilia Crysler, the loss is immeasurable. Her concern and 
enthusiasm for the twists and turns our careers took as we passed from 
Lindsay’s (and the Journalism Department's) capable hands to the 
‘real’ world of journalism was always genuine and refreshingly candid. 


I imagine you now, in a place as beautiful as Taormina. 


— Donna Varrica 


da 


Re-elected MCM should arrest the decline of 
Montréal, says Zacharias 


by Bronwyn Chester 


Off the Cuff is a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in the 
news. If you are a Concordia faculty member and have something to say “off 
the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


The re-elected Montreal Citizen’s Movement has been returned to power with a large 
majority ata moment when Montréal has numerous problems to tackle. Urban Studies 
Professor John Zacharias says it's time now for the party to stop its “boosterism” 
and get down to the nitty gritty. 


“Now that the MCM has been returned to power with a large majority, it will probably 
want to change its focus from boosterism and interest in administration to arresting 
the decline of Montréal. By boosterism, | mean the promoting of the city to attract 
investment. The downtown plan is an example of this; it gives developers consider- 
able freedom in the design of their projects while not having to directly address the 
issue of the human environment. The idea is to lure investment.” 


“Now, of course, the plan will be passed. But given the economic climate, there 
probably won't be much construction in the downtown area for the next few years. 
The MCM can probably put it aside for a while and focus on issues such as the flight 
of industry, businesses and the middle class from the city and, of course, the 
environment. With such a majority, the MCM could quickly shift the focus of its 
policies.” 


“I will be surprised if the party continues with its policy of trying to encourage 
participatory democracy. The fact that only one third of eligible voters voted suggests 
that the MCM’s process of public consultation over the past four years has failed to 
stimulate the participation of Montre 
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Pulitzer Prize winner teaches 


budding journalists to write 


“Writing good standard English is no 
cinch, and before you have managed it 
you will have encountered enough rough 
country to satisfy even the most adven- 
turous spirit.” — William Strunk Jr. and 


E.B. White 
by Diane McPeak 


“A good reporter can cover any- 
thing.” This from Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning writer and teacher Linda Kay, who 
ought to know. A winner before age 30, 
she shared the award for best local 
reporting under deadline, when she 
worked at the San Diego Evening 
Tribune in 1978. 

Now teaching a course in the Jour- 
nalism Department as well as teaching 
some courses in Continuing Education, 
Kay said recently that central to the 
teaching of good journalism “is the 
ability to instill in my students the con- 
fidence to go into any situation and be 
able to cover it. Just because you’re a 
sports writer, doesn’t mean you can’t 
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cover news. Any story can be covered, 
if you learn how to do your research 
continued on page 12 


Using computers in fine arts 
requires union of head and heart 





One of the greatest fallacies about the 
use of computers in the fine arts, Design 
Art Chair Christopher Gabriel-Lacki 
said, is that the computer undermines 
an artist’s intuitive abilities. 

“You must still have the ability to 
make judgments,” he said. “You don’t 
relegate that sort of responsibility to a 
computer.” 

But, he added cautiously, computers 
of a not-too-distant future may render 
that statement irrelevant. The 18 com- 
puters (14 Apple and four colour 
Amigas) and colour printer used today 
by Design Art students are already 
being eclipsed by new technology. 

Computers play such an integral role 
in Design Art, he said, that not being 
properly equipped is comparable to 
writing with a pen instead of a 
typewriter. 

Gabriel-Lacki said that even basic 
computer applications are indispen- 
sable. “With computers, material be- 
comes immaterial. You can make many 
variations of technical drawings in 
much less time than you could by hand. 
If you are working on illustrations, you 
can producea wide range of colorsat no 
expense instead of using illustration 
boards, washes and paints.” esa 


More and more, consumer society 
demands that artists design everything 
from chocolate bars to Ferrari sports 
cars, thus the need for finger-tip tech- 
nology to squeeze, compress and move 
parts of any given design. 


He explained that some artists, like 
most designers, use the computer as a 
creative tool while others use the com- 
puter as a medium by which “computer 
art” is created and displayed. 


“Using the computer as a medium is 
a different way of creating. It has its 
own criteria and aesthetics. Be it a tool 
or a medium, the artist must still be 
aesthetically erudite, in other words, to 
have a rich visual vocabulary.” 


Even in this technological age, the 
beauty of form and function requires 
sensitivity, or as Gabriel-Lacki said, 
“the marriage of head and heart” by the 
artist. 


The transition from illustration board 
to computer has been easier for some 
students than others. Gabriel-Lacki has 
observed that younger students who 
have grown up with computer games 
are less intimidated by this powerful 
tool. 


“Some feel inferior because com- 
puters can do things that they would 
like to do but can’t. However, the 
greatest computer is the brain and that 


Concordia is a vibrant collection of 
people, places and activities. At-a-Glance 
is one vehicle for discovering some of 
what is happening here. This column wel- 
comes your submissions. 


Christopher Gray, Department of Philosophy Professor, had a study called 
“Fraternity and Nonobstante” concerning the moral status of the Canadian 
constitution’s “notwithstanding” clauses appeared last week in Revolution and 
Human Rights from Steiner Berlag, edited by Werner Maihofer and Gerhard 
Sprenger, as Beiheft #41 of the Archiv fuer Rechts-und Sozialphilosophie. 


Several faculty members of the Philosophy Department gave papers at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Philosophical Association in Victoria, B.C.: Christopher 
Gray on “Hume: The Practice of Virtue,” Murray Clarke on “Epistemic Respon- 
sibility and De Palma’s Body Double” and Sheila Mason Mullett on “I’m Not a 
Feminist but...: Communicating Across Barriers.” Mullet also presented a paper at 
the Canadian Society for Women in Philosphy (SWIP) in Kingston, Ont., at Queen’s 
University on “Strategies of Resistance to Violence Against Women.” 


After being a panel participant and delivering a paper at the Université de 
Montréal’s colloquim /’Université “avec” les femmes, Vice-Rector Academic, Rose 
Sheinin attended a conference in Toronto on Gender Bias in Science and 
Medicine: Gender, Science and Medicine II. She was the Conference Programme 
Director and National Ad Hoc Committee Member. 


The Centre for Building Studies Professor Claude Bédard was invited to par- 
ticipate as panelist in a discussion, “Les tendances du futur: Le virage technique 
et social,” held during the 40th Annual Congress of CMEQ (la Corporation des 
maitres electriciens du Québec) on October 27. CMEQ has a membership of 3,000 
electric contractors throughout the province. 


You may have noticed over the past few weeks that the Office of Occupational 
Health and Safety is now called Environmental Health and Safety Office. The 
Office is responsible for the traditional duties concerning work-related employee 
health and safety as well as for general environmental issues that affect all 
members of the Concordia community. 


Management Professor Steven Appelbaum was keynote speaker at a meeting 
of the Canadian Armenian Business Council. He spoke about “Managing for 
Change: Turning Difficult Times into Profitable Opportunities.” 


The EMC Laboratory of the Electrical and Computer Engineering Department 
welcomed Miles Upton as an addition to its research team. Upton recently 
completed his doctoral degree at York University in England in Investigation of 
Induction-Field Wave Impedance and won a two-year SERC/NATO Post-doctoral 
Fellowship for further research studies at Concordia in electro-magnetic com- 
patibility. 


Psychology Professor Morris Shames presented and submitted a brief to the 
Stewart Commission of Inquiry on Canadian University Education. 


Two faculty members of the Department of Theatre presented papers at the 
symposium Masks, Mime and Transformation, hosted by Carleton University and 
the Museum of Civilization. Ralph Allison presented a paper titled “The Neutral 
Mask” and Bernie Warren presented “Dramatic Transformations: Between 
Theatre and Therapy.” The Protestant School Board of Greater Montréal recently 
awarded a grant to Warren towards the development of the project “Artists in 
Schools.” 


Through the establishment of the Susan Levin-Woods Scholarship in Political 
Science, a $1,000 prize will be awarded to a Canadian woman who has 
demonstrated excellence in her studies while following a career path or bringing 
up a family. Application forms are available at the Political Science Department or 
at the Financial Aid Office. Completed forms must be returned to the Chair of the 
Department by December 14, 1990. 


And, welcome to new Concordia staff: Johnny Mazzamauro (Payroll), Manon 
Painchaud (Civil Engineering) and Deborah Salac-Ashforth (Executive MBA). 
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Youth’s death 
should not be in vain 


An open letter to Claude Girard, 
director, MUC Police Station 15: 


In what for me is the beginning of a 
small feeling of completion around the 
death of Paul McKinnon, having seen 
his mortal remains laid to rest, I now 
can turn to the issue at hand — the 
accountability of any individual who 
would drive at such high speeds in a 
heavily populated student area! 


I witnessed the approach of the police 
vehicule and thought to myself — “why 
the hell are they going so fast through 
this area, with kids all over the place.” 
It was inevitable, but NO LESS HOR- 
RIFYING, that an individual (and 
surprising that it was only one) was 
struck. 


Can we no longer rely on the relative 


security that a green light brings in bid- 
ding us to navigate an intersection? 
Since this incident, I have been hearing 
numerous other incidents where your 
motorized fleet behaves as though they 
are above the laws that they penalize 
others for not obeying. 


You must, as human beings with com- 
passion for other human beings, crack 
down on offending police personnel, 
and make them as accountable as we 
citizens must be, otherwise Paul’s 
death will have been in vain. 


I know the two officers are in much 
pain themselves. I hold them in Light, 
and hope their suffering does not en- 
dure. 


Crystal Hooper 
Concordia Campus Ministry 


Committee to deal with 
outstanding JEP queries 


Recently the Human Resources 
Department created a Committee to 
deal with outstanding queries resulting 
from JEP. 

This Committee was created without 
the endorsement or support of 
CUNASA. In letters to both Dr. Maurice 
Cohen, Vice-Rector Institutional Rela- 
tions and Finance, and Susan O'Reilly, 
Director Human Resources, CUNASA 
outlined concerns and problems with 
JEP and conditions under which 
CUNASA would participate on a com- 
mittee to resolve them. 

Among the points addressed by 
CUNASA was the use of an outside 
independent arbitrator in those cases 
which may not be mutually agreed 
upon. The arbitrator’s decision would 
be binding to both parties, thus insuring 
impartiality and fairness. 


The University Administration has 


chosen to ignore the legitimate con- 
cerns expressed by CUNASA. It has 
acted unilaterally in creating a Commit- 
tee to review JEP enquiries. The Ad- 
ministrative Council seriously 
questions the impartiality of the Com- 
mittee which includes three members 
of the Administration’s negotiating 
team. 


For those members of CUNASA who 
have cases before this Committee, we 
wish to express CUNASA’s support on 
your behalf and will undertake to pro- 
vide support and assistance to ensure a 
fair and impartial outcome. The Ad- 
ministrative Council expresses its dis- 
appointment and concern in light of 
this arbitrary action by the University 
Administration. 


Administrative Council, 
CUNASA 


- Concordia’ s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, 
opinions and comments. 


. Letters to the Editor should be signed and include a phone number. Please limit 
| your letter to one typed page. The Editor reserves the right to edit for space 
__ considerations although the utmost care will be given to preserve the core of 
__ the writer's argument. Send Letters to the Editor to BC-117, or fax 848-2814. 





__ Letters must arrive by Monday noon prior to Thursday publication. 


More answers about recycling 
— and some questions too 


A recent letter concerning newsprint 
recycling has renewed an old debate. 

TESL Professor Pal- 
mer Acheson called to 
say that although the 
University’s recy- 
cling contract does 
not include 
newsprint, he brings 
his used newspaper 
home and deposits it 
in recycling bells 
(blue or green, 
depending on the 
municipality, and lo- 
cated on busy streets) 
in his neighbour- 
hood. CTR’s report of 
a lack of de-inking plants in Québec 
prompted him to dial the number on 
the bell to find out more about the city’s 
recycling efforts. He was assured that 
the city does indeed accept newsprint 
for recycling. The next call, from Can- 
bec Fibres (Stuart Haiggs, 363-9118), let 
us know that the company recycles 
newsprint. Concordia’s Recycling 
Committee had looked at Canbec when 
looking for a recycling contract. The 
committee settled on Domtar, which 
does not accept newsprint. 


CTR plans to look at the possibility of 
using Canbec, perhaps in conjunction 
with the Link and the Concordian. 


Talking to Gazette reporter (and 
former Concordia student) Elizabeth 
Thompson, we learned that because of 
the sheer volume of newsprint, used 
and virgin, The Gazette has a contract 
with Canadian Pacific Forest Products, 
though she was also familiar with the 
Canbec operation. The Gazette has also 
installed newsprint recycling bins in 
their two lobbies, one at 245 St-Jacques, 
the other at 250 St-Antoine (open 24 
hours), for public use. 


And finally, an environmental action 





group staged a protest recently against 
the lack of a de-inking plant by leaving 
old newspapers at La 
Presse and The Gazette. 
The raison d’étre of 
this protest raises 
more questions than it 
answers. If there are 
still no de-inking 
plants in Québec, 
where is this 
newsprint going to be 
recycled? And, if it’s 
not being de-inked 
and it’s not being 
recycled to make new 
recyclable newsprint, 
what is it being used 
for and is that product environmentally 
viable? 


What does 
CSN affiliation 
give? 


Having read the communiqué from 
NUSGWUE (Library Workers’ Union) 
that was recently distributed by the 
CUNASA Executive Committee, two 
items became quite obvious. If union 
affiliation with the CSN is such a 
wonderful thing, why is NUSGWUE 
still “struggling” after 20 years of as- 
sociation with the CSN to achieve equi- 
ty and parity? And how ironic that 
NUSGWUE is now using the salary in- 
creases paid to non-professionals at 
Concordia (mostly non-unionized staff 
members) as one of their benchmarks 
for “justice.” 

Donald Chambers 
Admissions Office 


Ed. note: see story on page 12 


— DGV 
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“You burn books, | will write books” 


Peng shares his view of China 


by Ray Beauchemin 


Jia-lin Peng has some strong words 
regarding his native China. But don’t 
expect him to talk about it: he’d rather 
express himself in writing. 

Peng, who holds a Concordia 
Master’s of Arts degree in English, is the 
author of the recently published “Wild 
Cat: Stories of the Cultural Revolution” 
(Cormorant Books, 180 pp., $12.95). 

The short stories use as their starting 
point the Great Cultural Revolution, 
Mao Tse-Tung’s euphemism for the war 
he declared in 1966 against China’s 
“reactionary elements,” most of whom 
were the country’s intellectuals. Peng’s 
stories reach beyond the political conse- 
quences of the revolution to show how 
it touched individual lives. 

“I’m interested in universal things, 
how they touch a person’s soul. I didn’t 
want to be just a reporter, to say how 
many people were killed,” Peng said. 

Still, if it weren’t for the Cultural 
Revolution, Peng may never have 
learned English, much less come to 
Canada and become a writer. 

While in school in China, Peng 
dreamed of becoming a mathematician, 
but Mao’s war put a stop to that. 
Schools and universities were shut 
down and students forced to the 
countryside for years of manual labor 
during which they were to renounce 
their American imperialist or capitalist 
tendencies. 

Peng refused to move to the 
countryside, however, and for three 
years, he lived asa vagabond, much like 
the Wild Cat character in his story 
“Treasure Hunters,” and from whom 
the book gets its title. 

“Those three years were good for 
(ideas for) writing. I lived among 
thieves, prostitutes, people who didn’t 
exist in the government’s books, 
gamblers, all kinds,” said Peng, who 
now lives in Beaconsfield with his wife 
and 13-year-old daughter. 

Moved by the beatings and killings he 
saw during the revolution, and the 
books he saw burned, Peng vowed: 
“you burn books, I will write books,” 
and he began to teach himself English. 

While working as a coolie, a black- 
smith and a university janitor, Peng 
taught himself enough English to be- 
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come a translator. His translation of 
“The Immigrants” by Howard M. Fast 
was published in China in 1981. 


Although his English was good 
enough, he said he felt the political at- 
mosphere in China would not have al- 
lowed him the freedom he felt he 
needed to write. 


“I didn’t see the possibility of publish- 
ing in China. I swore to be a writer who 
would write only his conscience.” 


Peng said a few brushes with police 
while he was in China and the massacre 
at Tiananmen Square last year show 
that he was right, that he couldn’t have 
written what he wanted — politics 
wouldn't have allowed it. 


He came to Concordia after English 
professors here petitioned the governor 
of his province and the Chinese embas- 
sy in Ottawa to grant Peng a passport to 
allow him to study here. 


“Wild Cat,” parts of which he used in 
his creative writing thesis, is a moving 
and sometimes humorous series of 
stories that brings the revolution down 
to the human element with which Peng 
is concerned. The revolution shattered 
lives, dashed dreams and crushed 
creativity. And unintentionally, it 
created a writer of integrity and dignity 
— Jia-lin Peng. 


WE WILL NOT BE SILENCED 
A collection of poems and works of prose 


The Concordia Office on the Status of Women is collecting poetry and 
works of prose in commemoration of the killing of 14 women on Dec. 6, 


1989, at the Ecole Polytechnique. 


In collaboration with other Concordia groups and individuals, we are 
planning a publication to be made available the first week of December 


when several activities in rememberance of the tragedy will be held. 


Your contribution to this special production would be greatly appreciated. 
Please send your works before November 16 to: 


Office on the Status of Women 


K-103 


2150 Bishop Street 


848-4841 
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- by Sharon Bishin 


Names in the News is a regular column in Concordia’s Thursday Report highlight- 
ing faculty and staff members who have been quoted in the print or electronic 
media. Today’s column features reports from Pointe-Claire to Nova Scotia. 


Kicking off print coverage of Concordia in recent weeks were two extensive articles 
in Chatelaine and Femme Plus. Psychology’s Donna White was the first expert 
quoted in Chatelaine titled “Staying in shape: how to improve your child’s eating and 
exercise habits.” Applied Social Science’s Dorothy Markiewicz was referred to in 
“Célibataire vs Mére de famille: peut-on rester amies quant meme?” The Gazette also 
came to Concordia for another fitness-related article titled “Exercise dropouts pose a 
problem for fitness professionals” when it profiled Exercise Science’s Lise Gauvin 
on her recently published study. Her specialty is motivational processes pertaining to 
exercise. 


In a Gazette article on children and their addiction to video games, Bill Brownstein 
called on Psychology’s Abe Worenklein for quotable quotes. 


In recent months, the artistic accomplishments of several Concordia faculty members 
have been mentioned in the press: The Gazette ran a profile of photographer Mark 
Ruwedel (Fine Arts) and his “stunning collection of photos” which were on display. 
Another article in The Gazette featured an article on costume design which mentioned 
Concordia’s Theatre Department, which provided immense help and collaboration 
in creating the clothes of Moliere’s time for designer Paule-Josée Meunier in the 
production of /’Affaire Tartuffe, or The Garrison Officers Rehearse Moliére. \n fact, the 
Theatre Department's own Philip Spensley was spotted and profiled by the Pointe 
Claire Chronicle when he stepped onstage in the production as “the arrogant fool, 
Colonel Harry Humphreys.” 


Alittle further afield, but also from the Theatre Department, Bernie Warren was listed 
in Port Hawkesbury, Nova Scotia’s The Reporteras host of An Oral History Workshop. 
Also out of province, the St. Thomas Times-Journal in Ontario devoted a page to 
painter Gerald Padros (Fine Arts). In Nova Scotia, the Halifax Mail Star and the 
Yarmouth Metro Telecaster ran pieces on painters Graham Metson and Barbara 
McGill Balfour, respectively, both of whom teach at Concordia. In a Le Devoirarticle 
on musical organs, Music’s Wolfgang Buttenberg was mentioned. 


Writing about writing: three book reviews —History’s Ronald Rudin whose /n Whose 
Interest?: Québec’s Caisses Populaires, 1900-1945 (McGill-Queen’s University 
Press) was reviewed by the Globe and Mail's Barrie McKenna, who stated that “a 
sequel, covering the post-1945 period, would be a must-read;” the Saint John’s New 
Freeman calls A Spirituality for the Vulnerable by Lonergan College Charles Davis 
“interesting” (Sheed & Ward); and, Concordia graduate Nino Ricci’s Lives of the 
Saints (Cormorant), which has won glowing reviews, was covered at length in the 
Toronto magazine Now. 


Television and radio waves have been active picking up Concordia signals: 
Journalism’s Ross Perigoe spoke to CBC-Radio’s Jon Kalina on “Daybreak” recently 
about cable companies and the copyright issue when broadcasting American 
television programmes in Canada. On the same show, Mechanical Engineering’s 
Subash Rakheja was interviewed on a science edition about heavy vehicle stability 
and highway safety. Financial Aid Director Roger Coté spoke to CJAD’s Jim Duff 
about how to obtain loans and bursaries while at university. Rector Patrick Kenniff 
was featured, sometimes with Montréal Mayor Jean Doré, in his capacity as President 
of the 1992 celebrations of Montréal’s 350th anniversary. 


On the TV screen, we had achance to see two Political Science emissaries speaking 
on German reunification: Klaus Hermann was interviewed by CBMT’s Dennis 
Trudeau, while Guy Lachapelle spoke to CBFT’s Gilles Paquet. And, of course, there 
was TV coverage of the Stingers’ decisive football victory over McGill at the 
Shriners/Homecoming game in October. Good show! 
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Rector’s remarks at the fall 


There were 974 Concordia students 


who graduated on Oct. 17, 1990 at the 


University’s Fall Convocation. Below is 


the address delivered at that time by 


Rector 


Kenniff: 


and Vice-Chancellor Patrick 


When I was consid- 
erably younger and 
a student in elemen- 


tary school, we 

(L were always 
greeted in Septem- 

ber with an invitation from the 
teacher to doa short essay 
describing what we had done 
over the summer months. The 
past summer has been par- 
ticularly eventful although 
very different from the sum- 
mers we wrote about as 
children. For many of us, the 
events of the past summer will 
continue to mark the social, 
economic and political history 
of Canada for many years to 
come. For that reason, I 
thought I might engage in an 
adapted form of that school- 
room exercise, and leave you 
today with some thoughts, 
from the vantage point which 
is mine as rector of the Univer- 
sity, about the summer of 1990. 


Three groups of 
events marked the 
past summer: first, 


the failure of the 

L constitutional 
agreement known 

as Meech Lake and the conse- 
quent impact of that failure on 
the Canadian political scene; 
second, the crisis among the 
first nations of Canada, 
epitomized by the incidents of 
Oka, Kanawake and the 
Oldman River; third, the cur- 
rent disarray, bordering on col- 
lapse, of our bicameral system 
of parliamentary government. 
These events have one thing in 
common, that they highlight a 
breakdown in traditional pat- 
terns of social behaviour and 
political conventions. In a 
society which prides itself on 
being less violent and 
authoritarian than many other 
democratic societies, this does 
not augur well for the future. 
The images which the media 
have left us are often ones that 
we do not want to (and should 
not have to) associate with a 
civil, tolerant and democratic 
society. Twenty years after the 
October crisis, which we had 
come to think of as an excep- 
tional event not likely to be 
repeated in Canadian history, 


ar 


there are many who are now 
less optimistic about the 
prospect of regular use of the 
Canadian military in domestic 
matters in the future. 


The events of the 
last summer also re- 
late very closely to 
the issue of dif- 
(L ference. I am refer- 
ring here’ to 
differences among us with 
respect to aspirations, needs, 
values and opinions. 
It would seem that our society 
has profound difficulties in 
coming to terms with what is 
actually meant by the accep- 
tance of difference. It is skilled 
in offering platitudes about its 
tolerance of difference, but 
seems incapable of living up to 
the expectations which that 
concept has generated. Why is 
this the case? I think it is be- 
cause we have not yet recog- 
nized that acceptance, rather 
than mere tolerance of dif- 
ference, must, of necessity, 
carry with it fundamental 
changes to the patterns — 
whether political or personal 
— through which our lives are 
organized and our views ex- 
pressed. We tend to get some- 
what smug about the level of 
civilization we have supposed- 
ly attained in Canada and to 
say to ourselves, as we watch 
the suffering and the horrors 
that attend events in other 
countries, that somehow these 
things could not happen here. 
We should be aware, however, 
that there is no overbearing 
reason why Canadians should 
consider themselves as any bet- 
ter than other peoples. Here as 
elsewhere, underneath the 
veneer of tolerance and gen- 
tility lies a far more sobering 
reality. Any society is always 
evolving and in order to foster, 
maintain and develop the 
values that correspond to a 
tolerant and civil society, con- 
stant efforts are required from 
all members of that society, 
particularly those who govern 
it. 





Accepter le concept 
de la différence 
équivaut a 


reconnaitre que 

(L nous ne devrions 
plus étre assujétis a 

des groupes dominants. La 
domination peut s’établir par 
le nombre, par la puissance 
économique, par la race, par le 
sexe, et ainsi de suite. Elle a 
pour nom alors la tyrannie de 
la majorité, l’exploitation écon- 
omique, le racisme ou le 
sexisme. Cette domination ne 
saurait étre tolérée dans une 


société qui se veut ouverte et ot - 


ar 


1990 convocation 


Yon prétend que l’égalité sig- 
nifie bien autre chose que 
Vhomogénéité. 


Par contre, il est 
aussi important de 
reconnaitre que nos 


vies ne devraient 
(L pas étre contrélées 
par de petits 
groupes défendant des intéréts 
particuliers et qui, afin 
d’arriver a leurs buts, tiennent 
le public en otage. Les ex- 
emples récents de ce comporte- 
ment sont nombreux et vont en 
augmentant. Tant les groupes 
dominants que les groupes 
d’intérét particulier 
témoignent souvent d’un 
niveau d’intolérance et 
d’intransigence les uns envers 
les autres qui sape les fonde- 
ments mémes d’une société dé- 
mocratique et hétérogéne. 
Dans les techniques qui sont 
utilisées pour faire valoir des 
revendications, les groupes ont 
de plus en plus tendance a pri- 
vilégier la confrontation sur le 
dialogue. Au lieu de se parler, 
les groupes optent pour des 
gestes destinés 4 miner la 
crédibilité et la volonté de 
l’adversaire. 


What will be re 
quired to move us 
from elegant 

slogans to a living 
(L democratic reality is 

a re-thinking of 
what we mean by power and a 
subsequent re-distribution of 
the means through which 
decisions that shape our 
separate, but collective, lives 
are made. This is no simple 
task, but it is one to which we 
must all agree to devote much 
of our energies in the next few 
years. Not only because we 
have to if our society is not to 
be ripped asunder by expecta- 
tions that have not been met, 
but because we have much to 
gain in the process. From the 
Francophone community in 
Canada can be gained some 
much-needed insight into the 
fact that progress in our society 
need not be based on 
economics alone — that culture 
and language, which are so 
closely intertwined, are vital 
elements that shape our in- 
dividual and collective des- 
tinies. At a time when we are at 
last becoming sensitive in large 
numbers to the dreadful im- 
pact of our industrial society on 
the environment, we can learn 
much from the people of the 
First Nations who view land 
and nature as fundamentally 
different from property to be 
exploited for economic gain. 
We can also learn much about 
how to reach decisions based 





on consensus: asa recent article 
in a Montréal newspaper con- 
firms, it is no accident that 
Benjamin Franklin was a stu- 
dent of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, and in particular of its 
Great Law of Peace. From 
women, we can learn that our 
society has been structured in 
such a way that even majorities 
may be suppressed. 


You, as University 
graduates, will play 
an important role in 


ensuring that our 
(L country will live up 
to the expectations 
it has created. As Rector of 
Concordia University, I like to 
think — in fact, lam convinced 
— that you will be especially 
equipped to deal creatively 
with the problems confronting 
our society. Our mission state- 
ment, which you can read in 
your convocation booklets, 
makes a commitment not only 
to appreciating diversity, but 
also to promoting it actively. To 
put this commitment into prac- 
tice, Concordia is presently 
working actively with another 
Montréal university to estab- 
lish a Centre for Race, Ethnic 
and Intercultural Relations, 
where research and debate 
would be conducted on an 
interdisciplinary basis with 
respect to many of the issues I 
have raised today. I note also 
that a number of interested 
faculty members in this 
University have begun work 
on a submission to the 
Bélanger-Campeau Commis- 
sion on Québec’s constitution- 
al future where these issues 
would also be raised and dis- 
cussed. 


One conclusion 
_| from events of this 
summer: our tradi- 


dealing with First 

Nations is bankrupt 
and must be changed. The ac- 
knowledgement of their iden- 
tity, and the active association 
of that identity with others 
who compose the mosaic of 
Canadian society, are objec- 
tives which must guide the dif- 
ficult process of dialogue and 
change which must now begin, 
and to which you, as 
graduates, have a special 
responsibility to contribute. 


( tional approach to 








Minister announces special 
joint venture on multiculturalism 
in Canada with SSHRC 


Multiculturalism and Citizenship 
Minister Gerry Weiner and Paule 
Leduc, President of the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) announced recently a special 
joint research initiative on Canada’s 
multicultural society. 


To help understand the opportunities 
and challenges Canada faces in the 
coming decades, the project will assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of current 
research and resources dealing with the 


challenge of nation-building in 
Canada’s multicultural society, and 
determine where research needs and 
opportunities exist. 


 Anational competition will be held in 
December to provide one award of up 
to $60,000 for the review. Applications 
will be accepted by the SSHRC and will 
be evaluated by a jointly appointed 
committee of researchers and policy 
makers. 


—RMB 


Update - Employment Equity 
census returns hit 78% 


The Employment Equity Census of permanent staff and faculty is close to 
meeting its objectives. This week reminders have been sent to those who have yet 
to respond. It is not too late to return the questionnaire. 

Because of good response from the permanent staff and faculty, the Employment 
Equity Office will distribute the census kits to all remaining staff and faculty. More 
than 1,800 kits will be sent to contract people and part-time faculty. 

If you have any questions or need further information on Employment Equity 


at Concordia, please contact at 8749. 


— Kathleen Perry 


Concordia allows free road access 
to Montreal Association for the Blind 


Concordia is helping the Montreal As- 
sociation for the Blind (MAB) build a 
new wing behind its existing building 
next to the football stadium on the 
Loyola Campus. 


Since August and until February, the 
University is allowing the MAB to use 
the University service road, which bor- 
ders MAB property at the southeast sec- 
tion of the campus. The road is used to 
transport steel, concrete and other 


materials to the site of the new wing. 
The University is not charging the MAB 
for use of the road. 


“We have mature trees on our proper- 
ty and in order to get to where the new 
wing is, we would have had to uproot 
the trees,” said Alex Duff, Chairman of 
MAB’s Capital Campaign. “By using 
the service road, we're protecting the 
environment.” 


— Silvia Cademartori 


Economist appointed to study 
needs of post-secondary students 


Secretary of State Gerry Weiner announced recently the appointment of 
Canadian economist Gail Cook-Bennett to review the way in which the financial 
needs of post-secondary students are assessed under the Canada Student Loans 


Program. 


Students’ financial needs are assessed by provincial governments according to 
nationally established criteria which have been in place since 1984. 

Cook-Bennett, executive vice president of Bennecon Ltd., will consult with key 
provincial officials, student leaders, financial aid administrators and officials of 


financial institutions. The report is expected early next year: 


— RMB 
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Dictionary includes first phonetic 
_transcription of Swiss language 


André Fauteux 


A lively, 2,000-year-old language once limited to a pocket of Switzerland is making its 
way ‘into the French-speaking world with the publication of the first-ever French- 
Romansch dictionary. The 494-page dictionary, by Etudes frangaises Professor Gilbert 
Taggart, includes the first phonetic transcription of Romansch and will be used mostly 
in Swiss high schools. Students learning French and Romansch have had to use a 
French-German-Romansch dictionary, until now. 


A Romance language spoken in Graubiinden canton, near Austria, Romansch is 
Switzerland’s fourth national language after German, French and Italian. 


“French is Romansch gone wrong,” joked Taggart, explaining that the 9th-century 
Serment de Strasbourg, one of the first French documents, reads like a variation of 
Romansch. Taggart’s five-year project began when Linguistics Professor Carlo Fonda 
asked him to speak to one of his classes about Romance languages. “I accepted out 
of sheer folly, because | didn’t know any of them,” he said. 


When he came across Romansch, he was curious to learn how such a small language 
— only about 50,000 Swiss speak it — could survive for two millennia. Italian dictator 
Mussolini fancied it so much that he constitutionalized it. But mostly, Taggart was 
fascinated by “fantastically interesting” Romansch literature, “incredible for such a 
small number of people. It’s based on man’s rapport with nature.” 


As he learned Romansch, Taggart kept a lexicon, thinking he might publish it one day. 
His passion for the language grew to the point where he took a sabbatical in 1986 to 
work on the dictionary. He concentrated on a specific dialect, Ladin, which originated 
in the Engadine Valley, where St. Moritz is located, and is also widely used by the 
Swiss media. 9 


Taggart learned French as a second language at his Colorado high school. As a 
language teacher with several years experience, he admitted he “had somewhat 
forgotten how one feels when learning a new language — there are psychological and 
socio-cultural problems.” 


He explained that these problems reduce the student to the state of a baby as each 
language has specific expressions, for example, for greeting people or saying farewell. 
Then there are the distinctions made when addressing children, men, women, 
strangers, seniors and dignitaries. 


Born in Colorado, which like Switzerland is a mountainous region, Taggart was 
captivated by the “accidented” nature of the language, a link it shares with geography. 
Just as he used to tell his friends that he was going “up to Woodland Park” and “over 
to Grand Junction,” the Swiss go “our a Cuoira” — up and out to the River Chur. 


The best part of his project was that it allowed him to share the beauty of the language 
and the country with interesting people, such as his publishers, the Swiss Lia 
Romantscha (Romansch League). Also, with the help of Credo, a Protestant magazine 
based in Québec, he tracked down a Drummondville couple, Joseph and Elizabeth 
Fanzun, whose native tongue is Ladin and who helped him with the phonetics. Now 
the dictionary is helping others understand a language that may well survive another 
2,000 years. 





Commission to examine 


university governance 


The Council of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers (CAUT) has 
established a commission to study 
university governance. 

The commission will begin hearings 
next year and will focus on five univer- 
sity management issues: academic ad- 
ministration; senates and general 
faculty councils; boards of governors; 
the role of professional and accrediting 
organizations; and the link between 
provincial and federal governments. 

“Tt has been 25 years since an in-depth 
look was given to how universities are 
run,” CAUT President Robert Kerr said. 


“In that time, we have witnessed mas- 
sive social, economic and political chan- 
ges, many of which have had a direct 
impact on various aspects of university 
governance.” 

Three leading academics have been 
named to head the commission: Guy 
Bourgeault, professor of Education at 
the Université de Montréal and the 
Université du Québec 4 Montréal; 
Naomi Griffiths, a Carleton University 
History professor; and Ernst Benjamin, 
general secretary of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 

— RMB 


Library offers group study rooms 


The Georges P. Vanier Library has 
seven rooms available on the third floor 
for student groups who need to work 
on and discuss projects without dis- 
turbing others who are trying to study 
quietly. 


Use of the room is on a first come, first 
served basis. Also, because there are 
only seven of these rooms, students are 
asked not to monopolize use of the 
rooms for a lengthy period of time. 

— Library staff 
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Concordia scientists contri 


Articles by 


Tom Donovan, 
Paul Serralheiro 
latom Glam ialiediarelatclan 





This week’s visit to Montréal by Federal Science Minister 
William Winegard (see article page 1) was designed to high- 
light the important contributions that university researchers 
make to the everyday lives of people around the world. 

Two Concordia scientists were singled out at the minister’s 
Tuesday news conference for their valuable work in transfer- 
ring university-based research to Canadian industry. In the 


Computer scientist Suen 
develops programmes 
to mimic human thought 


Concordia professor 
leads the field in 


artificial intelligence 


A Concordia research team headed by 
computer scientist Ching Y. Suen is on 
the verge of devising a new computer 
language that is far more sophisticated 
than anything that could have been im- 
agined even three years ago. 

Along with colleagues Rajjan Shin- 
ghal and Peter Grogono from 
Concordia’s Centre for Pattern Recog- 
nition and Machine Intelligence (CEN- 
PARMI), Suen has been collaborating 
with Bell Canada for the past two years 
in a relatively new area of artificial in- 
telligence research called “expert sys- 
tems.” 

The project goal is to design computer 
programs that mimic the judgment and 
thinking patterns of human experts. 

Applications of these expert systems 
are already being used in such diverse 
fields as telecommunications, 
medicine, geology and finance. 

The twofold challenge faced by the 
Concordia team is to develop methods 
to verify whether expert systems carry 
out tasks as specified, and to measure 
their overall performance. (Bell Canada 
is contributing $800,000 towards the re- 
search over a four-year period). 

Although expert systems have been 
in existence for more than a decade, 
finding ways to verify and validate 
them is quite recent, Suen says. 

Early last month, corporate delegates 


and repre- 
Thewroieck aout sentatives from 
mice: 9 five Canadian 


universities — in- 
cluding Concordia 
— convened at 
Montréal’s 
Sheraton Centre 
for Bell Canada’s 
Quality Engineer- 
ing Workshop. 


i Come (=t-t[e la mero) aa 
puter program- 
mes that mimic 


Llatem (elole lanl a-lare| 


thinking patterns 


of human ex- 


The Bell repre- 
sentatives were 
promoting the 
latest in “expert” 
software. They also 
wanted to discuss 
the fruits of Bell- 
sponsored ___re- 
search in Suen’s 


perts” 





specialty, the growing field of 
knowledge-based computer systems 
and software engineering. 

Interviewed recently in his computer- 
crammed laboratory on the 9th floor of 
the Henry F. Hall Building, Suen said 
that expert systems are complex 
software that incorporate and under- 
stand — to a degree — the common 


sense sophistication and experience of 


human experts through “pattern recog- 
nition.” 

Although his research appears simple 
enough at one level, he says that devis- 
ing a system “that mimics an expert's 
way of making decisions —and finding 
the bugs in a system —” is harder than 
it appears, because “it is very difficult 
to specify what an expert does.” 


Man and machine 


The project demands considerable in- 
teraction between man and machine. 
During the first year of the Bell research 
project, Concordia’s research team 
spelled out requirements aimed at 
“specifying how we want the expert 
systems to work. 

“By specifying the workings of a 
given system, researchers can establish 
a common language instead of relying 
on the idiosyncratic je ne sais quoi of the 
human expert. 

The wide ranging effects of expert 
systems research cannot be underes- 
timated. As mentioned above, besides 
telecommunications, they have been 
applied to medicine, geometry, 
chemistry, physics and image process- 
ing. 

Even with 10 North American groups 
currently working in the nascent field, 
Suen estimates that “it will probably 
take a long time, and a lot of manpower 
and resources, before a concrete sense 
of standards can be developed.” 

As for the social impact of expert sys- 
tems on the quality of human life, Suen 
says: “If we are able to capture the ex- 
pertise of humans and apply it to help 
humans, we will be much better off 
than before.” 

The project, however, does have its 
limitations. “Because we are talking 
about documented ways of preserving 
and mimicking human expertise, ex- 
pert systems may not be able to make 
the most critical decisions at certain 
points.” 

Though expert systems can, through 
interaction, act as “advisers,” there 





process they have helped to create jobs, stimulate economic 
growth and develop a better quality of life. 

Profiled below are the two scientists selected to represent 
the high calibre of research taking place at Concordia: Dr. 
Ching Y. Suen, from the Department of Computer Science, 
and Dr. W.G. (Fred) Habashi, from the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. 
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Ching Y. Suen 


comes a pivotal 
point at which the 
ineffable human 
faculty, the ghost in 
the machine as it 
were, becomes pa- 
ramount. “Because 
of the computer’s 
lack of common 
knowledge, there 
is only so much 
you can infer intoa 
computer.” 


‘If we are able to 
capture the ex- 
pertise of hu- 


mans and apply it 


to help humans, 


we will be much 
better off than 


before’ 


Birth of 
a language 


The Bell Canada 
workshop enabled 
Suen and his Concordia team to present 
the results of a year’s exhaustive re- 
search in expert systems literature. 
Once Concordia’s specifications are 
validated, Concordians may be privy to 
the birth of a computer language that is 
far more sophisticated than anything 
that could have been imagined pre- 
viously. 


Educated at the Universities of Hong 
Kong and British Columbia, Suen came 
to Concordia in 1972, served as Chair of 
the Department of Computer Science 
from 1980 to 1984, and currently heads 
the Centre for Pattern Recognition and 
Machine Intelligence. 


Besides writing or editing numerous 
books, scientific publications and inter- 
national journals, the innovative Con- 
cordia scientist has _ travelled 
extensively during the past 12 years as 
a visiting lecturer at universities around 


the world. 

The results of his earlier research into 
computer recognition of handwritten 
and machine-printed characters have 
been used to solve many engineering 
problems. 

The techniques that Suen developed 
have been applied by several computer 
industries and government agencies in 
data processing and machine reading of 
engineering drawings, character design 
and display. 

Another of his on-going projects is the 
development of a computer to read 
handwriting with near-human ac- 
curacy. He and his colleagues have 
designed a computer program that 
draws on human recognition skills to 
input handwritten characters into a 
computer — correcting grammar and 
spelling in the process. 

Under Suen’s chairmanship the 
Canadian Standards Association (CSA) 
Technical Commit- 
tee on Pattern 
Recognition has pro- 
duced several stand- 
ards on character 
recognition _ for 
Canada’s computer 
industry. The inter- 
nationally-respected 
researcher has also 
served as team 
leader for more than 
a dozen research 
contracts awarded 
by industry and go- 
vernment agencies 
in annual amounts 


‘The wide rang- 


ing effects of 


expert systems 
research can- 
not be under- 


estimated.’ 





ranging from 
$10,000 to more than 
$200,000. 
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W.G. (Fred) Habashi 


Habashi is Canadian leader 
in technology transfer 


Aerospace industry 
benefits greatly from 


his expertise 


Mechanical Engineering Professor W. 
G. (Fred) Habashi has been responsible 
for one of Concordia’s most important 
success stories in the area of technology 
transfer between university and in- 
dustry. 

His work in computational 
aerodynamics, in particular, has con- 
tributed significantly to the Canadian 
aerospace industry. 

Members of the team that he directs at 
Concordia and aerospace manufacturer 
Pratt & Whitney Canada Inc. have 
played a major role in the success of the 
Canadian gas turbine industry. 

Among his many accomplishments, 
Habashi is credited with developing 
some of the computational codes most 
frequently used in the aerodynamics of 
gas turbines. 

All of the Pratt and Whitney Canada 
Inc. engines in use around the world 
today have some elements of his team’s 
research work incorporated into their 
designs. 

Using supercomputers to solve fluid 

: mechanics equa- 
tions, Habashi has 
been able to simu- 
CHXeMmNUnimeet-em late, with various 
degrees of sophis- 
tication, the flow of 
NicMmerateee air through super- 
sonic gas-turbine 
engines, thereby al- 
MOSM lowing manufac 
turers to design 
engines more ac- 
curately, quickly 
and economically. 


‘Habashi is cre- 
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tional codes 


used in. the 
aerodynamics of 
gas turbine en- Previously, en- 
heavily on empiri- 
cal design followed 
by testing. The 
work done. by 


gines’ 





Habashi’s team allows companies like 
Pratt & Whitney Canada Inc. to com- 
putationally design engine parts that 
work better in the first instance. 


Despite stiff competition from 
countries such as the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France, the efforts 
of Habashi and his team have resulted 
in millions of dollars in export sales for 
Canada. 


Educated at McGill University and 
Cornell University, where he obtained 
his Ph.D. in Aerospace Engineering, 
Habashi worked in the U.S. at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology before 
joining Concordia’s Department of 
Mechanical Engineering in the fall of 
1975. He currently directs the 
University’s Computational Fluid 
Dynamics Laboratory. 


Anaerodynamic consultant at Pratt & 
Whitney Canada Inc. for the past 13 
years, Habashi co-directs a team of 
seven full-time researchers at the com- 
pany: 

He has also served, or is currently 
serving, as an external consultant to 
such firms as Alcan International Ltd., 
the Bombardier-Canadair Aerospace 
Division, Altran Technologies Canada 
Inc., and the Ottawa-based ECS Group 
of Companies. 


Habashi is a member of numerous 
advisory boards, including the CITEC 
(Centre d’Initiative Technologique de 
Montréal) Aerospace Task Force; he has 
co-authored or edited four books 
during the past six years on advances in 
computational fluid dynamics; and he 
has written and lectured extensively at 
universities and conferences around the 
world, including the Soviet Union, 
where he was a guest of that country’s 
Academy of Sciences. 


Habashi is also Concordia’s first 
recipient of the E.W.R. Steacie Memorial 
Fellowship, which is awarded annually 
by the Natural Sciences and Engineer- 
ing Research Council (NSERC) to 
recognize excellence among Canadian 
university scientists. 





From supercomputers to gigaflops 


Engineers honoured for 
fastest computational 
codes anywhere 


Few people are ever called upon to solve truly complex mathematical equa- 
tions, but fewer still have the opportunity to solve 100,000 such equations in a 
single year. 


That is exactly what W.G. (Fred) Habashi and his research team at Pratt & 
Whitney Canada Inc. have done — devising a technique to solve a system of 
100,000 simultaneous linear equations in 30 seconds. 


For their work, Habashi and his team will be honoured next Monday at 
Rockefeller Center in New York (at the IEEE Supercomputing '90 Conference) 
with a Cray Gigaflop Award for developing the world’s fastest computational 
sciences code. 


The code was developed for the Cray Y-MP supercomputer — a highly 
sophisticated machine with eight parallel processors that was made available 
to Habashi’s team by Cray Research in Minnesota. 


During the past two years Habashi’s team not only mastered the development 
of codes for the supercomputer, but surpassed all other developments in the 
field. . 


Some of the ideas that allow such faster-than-lightning computations were 
hatched at NASA in 1988 (to calculate stresses on the space shuttle rocket 
motor booster). 


Because of this, Habashi’s team originally wanted to collaborate with NASA to 
extend the method to much more complex aerodynamics calculations. 


“Free trade or not, unfortunately, there always seems to be a two-year 
moratorium on joint U.S.-Canada research projects,” he says. As a result, 
Habashi and his team last year started work on their own. 


While they had access to the Supernet Cray X-MP supercomputer at Dorval, 
they had never used the Cray Y-MP for studies of this kind. 


“Giving team member Viet-Nam Nguyen of Pratt & Whitney Canada Inc. access 
to a Y-MP was like unleashing a fox in a chicken coop!” Habashi says. 


“The speed of computing is measured in gigaflops or billions of floating point 
operations per second. While the NASA codes ran at 1.57 gigaflops (for 


_ symmetrical matrices), Nguyen’s “solvers” carried out aerodynamic computa- 


tions (with non-symmetric matrices) at 2.307 gigaflops — the fastest in the 
world.” 


These “solvers” are used in codes for three-dimensional analysis of gas turbine 
components that help determine variables such as velocities and pressures 
throughout compressors, turbines and ducts. 


Habashi, Nguyen, and colleagues Martin Peeters and Vish Bhat developed 
advanced numerical simulations of fluid flow to gradually replace empirical 
design and testing. 


As mentioned above, “numerical simulation allows much more detail and 
flexibility than traditional testing. 


“With wind tunnels, as an example, it is very difficult to simulate all flight 
conditions simultaneously; airplanes, after all, don't fly between walls.” 


“And even if the simulation were perfect, it might cost as much as $1 million to 
build an airplane mockup for a wind tunnel. Even then, you might still have to 
make further adjustments to it,” Habashi says. 


Computational fluid dynamics is, therefore, more cost-efficient and less labour- 
intensive than physical experimenting. 


Next year’s goals for the Concordia-Pratt & Whitney Canada Inc. research team 
include the extension of computations to perhaps one million equations, in a 
reasonable turn-around time. 


“The ultimate application,” Habashi says, "would be to build an aerodynamic 
design method for each component of a gas turbine engine — for example, a 
compressor or a turbine — and eventually, in a few years, to analyze them all 
simultaneously. 


But the computer resources required to achieve this are mind-boggling and 
must wait for the next generation of Cray supercomputers.” 
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Professor taps the flow of energy 


Engineering's Siu Lin 


teaches qi gung 


every Saturday 





Five days a week Siu Lin may be 
found on the ninth floor of the Hall 
Building, instructing students on heat 
transfer or researching heat flow in con- 
struction materials. 

Saturday afternoons, however, the 61- 
year-old Mechanical Engineering 
Professor removes his lab coat and his 
shoes and teaches a different kind of 
energy flow: gi gung, pronounced chee 
kung. Qi means energy, gung means 
within the body. 

“Breathe in as you raise your arms, 
out as you lower them,” he tells a class 
of 40 in the gym of St-Henri 
Polyvalente. Generally, there is little 
verbal instruction; this overcomes any 
language difficulties among the 
English-, French-, Mandarin- and Can- 
tonese-speaking class members. 

“Movement is an international lan- 
guage,” says Lin, who has taught qi 
gung seven years. Mainly, the class 
watches and follows, although begin- 
ner members are given instruction. 

During the two hours, the class goes 
through a series of stretching exercises 
to gather energy from inside and out- 
side the body. 

“Don’t think about anything while 
doing this exercise,” Lin tells the class. 
“Empty your mind.” 


Later, in his Concordia office, Lin ex- 
plains how energy heals and revives. 

“When you stop using your mind, 
you forget yourself and the qi comes 
naturally. You have energy for yourself 
and it automatically adjusts your sys- 
tem.” 

Patricia Fortier began taking Lin’s 
class four years ago, after being treated 
with radiation for Hodgkin’s disease, a 
cancer of the lymph nodes. 

“T was very weak because of the 
radiation,” she says, “I could barely 
make it the first time, but I came be- 
cause I thought this was my only hope 
of reviving myself and beating the can- 
cer.” 

Fortier’s cancer has gone into remis- 
sion. 

“Patricia could forget about all of the 
worry because of the cancer and the 
treatment for a little while and this al- 
lowed the qi to work, and naturally heal 
the body,” says Lin. 

Jack Chiang, a 60-year-old airplane 
mechanic, began with Lin when his 
doctor told him that he would have to 
wear a brace for his back. “Now,” he 
says, bending over, legs straight and his 
hands flat on the floor, “I can do this.” 


Back problems 


At the suggestion of a graduate stu- 
dent in Hong Kong, Lin began qi gung 
exercises in 1977 because of a back prob- 
lem. In 1983, when Lin was lecturing at 
the Shanghai Institute of Mechanical 
Engineering, he learned the exercises 
were gi gung. For eight days, he learned 
more about the gi witha master. In 1987, 
he returned to his native China to spend 
two days with the qi gung Master Gao, 
to whom people from all over China go 
to be cured. 


“When you're healthy, your memory 
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Mechanical Engineering professor Siu Lin guides his students through qi gung motions. 


is good. Before I began gi gung I would 
forget things. Now I don’t. When you 
can forget yourself, you get excellent 
ideas. It helps me with my work. I’m 
very active in my research.” 


Lin used to need nine hours of sleep 
per night. Now, he says, he needs only 


six to seven. “That gives me two hours 
to do my exercises,” says Lin, an avid 
fisherman. You won’t become fit, or 
heal yourself, the qi gung literature says, 
if you ‘go fishing for three days and dry 
the net for two,’ as the Chinese saying 
goes. 


FACULTY CAUCUS ON COPYRIGHT 


MONDAY, November 19, 1990 
Russell Breen Senate Chamber 


Loyola Campus 
9-11:30a.m. 


Coffee and tea - 8:45 a.m. 


The central questions of this faculty caucus: What are the problems caused 
by the university guidelines for copyright compliance? How can these 
problems be overcome? Can the guidelines be changed? Can the law be 


changed? 


Debating Society reaches 
semi-finals in Ottawa 







Steve Meurice 


Two members of Concordia’s Debating Society reached the semi-finals of the 
Central Canadian Debating Championships in Ottawa last weekend. Ted Gal- 
livan, President of the Debating Society, and Jode Lax finished fourth overall in 
the 51-team tournament hosted by the University of Ottawa. 


The Concordia team lost to the University of Toronto in the finals, who were in 
turn beaten by the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute in the final round. 


Lax placed second in the public speaking portion of the tournament. In this 
contest, individuals speak for five minutes, without preparation, on a resolution 
chosen by the tournament organizers. Lax came in third at an earlier tournament 
at the Universtiy of Western Ontario in October. 


Other debating teams representing Concordia were Ken McMillan and Adam 
Brebner, who placed ninth, and Catherine Lawrence and Hugh Acheson, who 
were in 26th place. Concordia will host its own debating tournament on November 
16 through 18. Tournament Director Catherine Lawrence said more than 40 teams 
are expected to compete representing 15 universities or more, including several 
from the United States. 


The tournament will be held at the Loyola Campus and will use the “Scottish” 
style of debate, in which four teams compete in each round as opposed to two in 
the Canadian format. 

The Debating Society i is looking for people interested in m judging at the tournament. No 
debating experience is required. Call’848-7412. 


1. An inventory of problems. 


How do the current guidelines affect the academic activities of the university? 
Questions can be generated around activities at the various levels of the 
universtiy community: 

students 

faculty members 

departments 

university administration 


library 
resource/learning centres 


2. Possible solutions within the current guidelines. 


Is it possible to find the resources and staff to solve the problems of copyright 
clearances for print and for audio-visual materials? The experiences of 
individual professors and departments. Responses of publishers and broad- 
casters. Monetary and staff requirements for individual and for central 
administration and clearance. 


3. Possible modifications of the guidelines, within the current law. 


Can the guidelines be re-written to the benefit of the doubt to the users, 
under specific circumstances? Can a working arrangement be considered, 
while tests (or modifications) of the law are pending? Should faculty members 
expect the university to back them in case of prosecution for use of uncleared 
material in a classroom setting? 


4. Suggested modifications to the law. 


How should “fair use” be expanded to include academic activities? What are 
the alternative definitions? How should we focus our political activities; 
through CAUT? through the University? as a faculty? as a department? as 
individuals? 


The Steering Committee for this Faculty Caucus: Linda Bien; David Eley, 
Chair; Chris Gray; Grendon Haines, secretary; Brian Lewis; Paul Widden. 





More domestic violence 
is leading to death 


32 women 


and 11 children : 
killed this year in Québec 


Young women married to middle-aged men and middle-aged women living with 
aman face the highest risk of being killed by their male partner, two McMaster 
University professors say. 


Research psychologist Margo Wilson and biology professor Martin Daly, co- 
authors of Homicide, published in 1988, discussed their 10-year research on 
homicide at a lecture in the Henry F. Hall Building. 


Wives under 20 are at “extremely high risk of being killed (by their companions),” 
Wilson said, referring to the data they have gathered. 


On average, 80 women are killed by their husbands annually in Canada. “That 
constitutes half of the women who were killed by a man,” Wilson said. 


According to surveys, disputes of a sexual nature, in which a woman refuses to 
have sex with a man or if he believes the woman is being unfaithful, are at the 
root of most conflicts. 


“In men’s accounts of why they killed the women, most say it is because the 
women were fooling around on them and they couldn't stand that,” Daly said. 


About 24 men are killed by their wives in Canada each year, and in most of those 
cases, Daly said, women are defending themselves against assault. It was noted 
that many of the men who are subsequently killed have, at one time or another, 
accused their wives of infidelity. 


In the United States, the ratio between husbands killing wives and vice versa is 
almost even. Though, Daly asserted, the cause is not necessarily lax gun control 
laws, as some studies suggest, or the easy accessibilty of weapons in the United 
States. 


“The female to male victimization ratios are essentially identical for cases 
perpetrated by guns and cases perpetrated by other means,” Daly said, though 
he added that the violence is almost always initiated by men. 


Wilson and Daly said they cannot explain the number of recent murders in 
Montréal. Québec has traditionally been below-average with respect to the 
number of murders per year for every million persons who are married. Yet, as 
of last weekend, 32 women and 11 children were murdered during domestic 
disputes in Québec this year. 


Québec’s annual spousal homicide rate had been 12 women and two men killed. 
The highest rate in Canada is in the West, with 17.5 women and seven men killed 
per million persons married. The lowest is the Maritimes, where an average 10 
women and 2.5 men are killed annually. Wilson contends that those figures are 
probably low. 


In de-facto unions, ‘common-law marriage,’ murder rates are twice as high and 
it's middle-aged women who are most at risk. 


“There are proportionally more de-facto unions in Québec than in other regions,” 
Wilson said. 


In a sampling of these couples, Wilson found that, of half the couples aged in 
their 40s or 50s, one or both parties are still legally married to someone else. 
“That could possibly present sources of conflict that you might not have in 
registered marriages,” she said. 


Usually, women are killed shortly after leaving the man they live with, Daly said. 
“Many of these men articulate threats in terms of ‘if you ever leave me I'll find 
you and I'll kill you.’ Many of these men feel enraged and betrayed by the women 
exercising autonomy.” 


The lecture was specifically about homicides though the researchers said that 
domestic violence is on the rise. About one in eight Québec women is the victim 
of domestic violence and Québec shelters accept 10,000 women and children 
yearly. 
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A timely message Is issued 





Sylvain Comeau 


Stephen Rosenstein is an optimist 
among doomsaying environmentalists. 
He believes in the hardiness of the 
human race and emphasizes the need 
for action over despair. His message 
was a timely one for World Rain Forest 
Week, held recently in the Henry F. Hall 
Building by Friends of the Rain Forest- 
Montréal (FORM), in association with 
Q-PIRG and Concordia’s Animal 
Rights Association. 

“For the last 30 years, people have 
been saying that the human race is 
going to become extinct, that we have 
only 10 years left. What we should be 
saying is that we have very little time 
left to maintain a quality of life,” he 
said. Rosenstein is a founding member 
of Nomad Scientists, an environmental 
group based at the Lacolle Centre for 
Educational Innovation. 

Martin Russ of the Friends of the Rain 
Forest’s steering committee, who was 
also on hand, said: “The destruction of 
the rain forests is the most important 
environmental issue facing our times 
right now, since their deterioration is so 
rapid.” 

Like Rosenstein, Russ frowns on 
those who have given up in the face of 
dire environmental news. 

“We hope to create a certain aware- 
ness that will break through the student 
apathy, to make people act rather than 
sit back and say ‘This is awful. What can 
we do?’” Russ said. 

Rosenstein provided the background 
for FORM’s crusade with slide lectures 
on the world’s rain forests and on 
Hydro Québec’s James Bay II project. 

“The rain forests act like climate con- 
trol. They produce the clouds that make 
rain. (Their destruction) would change 
global climate patterns. It would dry 
out areas surrounding the rain forests, 
the rivers, and any negative impact in 
South America is also felt in other con- 
tinents, because of the interconnected- 


on the environment 


ness of nature.” 

Another effect would be the loss of up 
to half of the world’s species, 
Rosenstein said. 

“There can be 3,000 insect species 
living on one tree. If you cut it down, 
you destroy the home of those insects 
and you kill off the birds which ate 
those insects,” Rosenstein warned. 

Rosenstein said a global perspective 
should be adopted. “A lot of the birds 
that live in North America in the sum- 
mer, winter in tropical rain forests. If 
their winter home is destroyed, those 
birds will become extinct. We must 
protect the whole global environment, 
not just bits and pieces of it.” 

In his lecture on James Bay II, 
Rosenstein charged that the mega 
project is a looming threat to Quebec's 
northern forests. 

“Spilling water from dams has often 
flooded large areas of forest, killing 
animals and making vegetation rot.” 
Rosenstein said the viability of hydro- 
electric power has been overem- 
phasized by the government. “We 
should diversify our energy source, 
using also solar power, wind power at 
some places. That would cut hydro 
electric power consumption.” 

Another speaker, Eva Johnson of the 
Kahnawake Environmental Protection 
Committee, echoed Rosenstein’s 
opinion. 

“We're going to stop James Bay II,” 
she said. “We have to. It’s going to 
destroy too much land, displace too 
many people, particularly Crees, who 
are leading the fight against the project, 
as well as the Inuit and Algonquins.” 

“If we weren't such a wasteful society, 
we wouldn’t even have needed James 
Bay I,” Johnson said. 

But Johnson considered shortsighted- 
ness an equally destructive force as 
wastefulness: “In the Indian tradition, 
we are told to look seven generations 
ahead when we do something. If we 
proceed with the destruction occurring 
now, there is going to be no habitation 
as we know it today on earth, seven 
generations from now.” 


Burning Times draws nearly 1,000 







John Timmins 


The Burning Times drew close to 1,000 
people to its national film premiere at 
Concordia on Oct. 25. The event was 
sponsored by Concordia’s Women’s 
Centre. 


The 58-minute documentary was 
produced by Studio D, the award-win- 
ning women’s studio at the National 
Film Board of Canada (NFB) and is the 
first in a three-part series-on women’s 
spirituality. 

The film’s director, Montrealer Donna 
Read, was present at the first screening 
of the film at the Henry F. Hall Building, 
which was followed by a “naming 
ceremony,” organized by Studio.D, 


which involved the reading of names of 
the women killed, within the last year, 
by their spouses or companions. 


The film documents the history of ex- 
ecutions of an horrifyingly large num- 
ber of women charged with witchcraft 
in 13th through 17th century Europe by 
Christian churches. This NFB produc- 
tion sets the number at 9 million, 
though the number of women sys- 
tematically hunted, tortured, con- 
demned and killed as witches 
fluctuates according to various scholar- 
ly estimates. 


The documentary uses selections 
from trial records, readings from witch- 
hunting manuals and authentic etch- 
ings depicting the executions. History 
Professor Irving Smith is featured 
among interviews with scholars and 


‘historians. 
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¢ ENROLMENT continued from page 1 


Lajeunesse. “Faced with the funding 
squeeze, universities have already been 
forced to adopt enrolment restrictions 
and others are seriously considering 
such measures.” 


Prendergast said quotas are imposed 
to accommodate the space and resource 
restrictions some departments face. In 
other cases, programmes are so popular 
or require screening to accept only stu- 
dents with aptitude for the material, 
such as Journalism and Communica- 
tion Studies, as well as programmes in 
the Faculties of Fine Arts and Com- 
merce and Administration. 


Graduate students studying at Con- 
cordia this year, excluding independent 
students, number 2,960 this year, a drop 
of 10 students. There was a drop of 94 
students at the full-time master’s level 
with 1,511 people enrolled this year. At 
the part-time master’s level, enrolment 
is at 1,012, an increase of 54. At the PhD 
level, there was an increase this year of 
25 students to 372. Part-time doctoral 
students went up five to 65. 


This year, independent registration, 
virtually all part time, dropped 133 to 


° KAY continued from page 3 


and ask the right questions.” 

Another significant element she stres- 
ses is the importance of a deadline, 
about which she is adamant. “If you 
can’t meet a deadline, then you can’t do 
the job.” 

Her convictions stem from hard-won 
worldly wisdom reaped through on- 
the-job experience. Triggered by a mid- 
air collision between a small plane and 
a jumbo jet, the story that got her the 
Pulitzer, which some writers spend 
their life’s work trying to attain, was 
won in a matter of minutes. According 
to Kay, “the plane crashed at about 8:50 
a.m., and our newspaper was out at 
about 10 a.m.” She and the co-workers 
who shared the prize put out an entire 
package in literally minutes. 

Kay started with the Paterson News in 
New Jersey in 1972, and went on to the 
Chicago Tribune, where she worked for 
10 years before moving to Montréal. 
Today, she continues to freelance for the 
Tribune, recently writing stories on the 
Ecole Polytechnique massacre, Meech 
Lake, the St. Jean Baptiste parade and 
the Women’s Tennis Tour. 

The variety of professional experience 
— having covered everything from fires 


2,314 at the undergraduate level and 
increased at the graduate level by 82 to 
308, for a net enrolment of 2,622, com- 
pared with 2,673 last year. 


Province-wide, women represent 
more than 56 per cent of the total 
university body. Half of all master’s 
students and more than a third of doc- 
toral students are women. 


At a news conference of the 
Conférence des recteurs et des prin- 
cipaux des universités du Québec 
(CREPUQ), Rector Patrick Kenniff, 
who is also CREPUQ Chair, said he 
thinks the fee increase has had no effect 
on student enrolment, although it is too 
early to predict any long-term effects on 
future enrolment. 


Last month, Kenniff said a $350 in- 
crease is not a significant factor when a 
student decides to go to university. 


“I think motivation is the most impor- 
tant thing, along with family expecta- 
tions, social background and their 
previous experiences in education.” 


— additional reporting by 
Ray Beauchemin. 


and funerals to features on children’s 
fitness — has been an asset in teaching, 
she said. Although she taught on a 
guest basis in Chicago, this is her first 
experience at university teaching. 


What attracted her to this job, she 
said, is the diversity of ages and student 
backgrounds. 


“There are those who are contemplat- 
ing career changes, those wishing to 
enrich themselves, and others who 
definitely want to get into the field. I 
really learn a lot from the students. 
Everyone brings his or her own 
qualities of writing to the class. Some 
are very accomplished. Others have 
never done this before. It’s very gratify- 
ing to see the progress of people in the 
class.” 


Kay’s ultimate secret to good jour- 
nalism is simple but astute: “Probably 
90 per cent of this business is being very 
persistent — that’s what separates 
those who make it and those who don't. 
It’s stalking the interview, calling back 
time and time again to get it, and crank- 
ing out copy. Along with some talent, 
it’s persistance more than anything else 
that counts.” 


¢ REGISTRATION continued from page 2 


dealing with a computer on a telephone 
instead of a human operator sitting at a 
computer terminal, Smart said. 


“There were also concerns in some 
faculties that the plan would under- 
mine faculty advising. Some people 
were afraid that students could change 
courses their adviser had said they 
should take. Although my own feeling 
is that the need to control this is exag- 
gerated, the numbers of students who 
would try to register in courses that 
they’re not qualified to take (would be) 
small.” 


Christopher Ross, Acting Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, said he’s in favour of telephone 
registration. “Certainly, if it'll speed up 
the efficiency of the process, I’m in 
favour of it. If it’ll make life easier for 
students and faculty, I’m all for it.” 


Smart said that when things do get 
rolling, not every Concordia student 
will be able to pick up the telephone 
and call in his or her courses. 


“We wouldn’t do the whole univer- 
sity at once. We'd phase it in and bring 
in each faculty as they’re ready.” 


Coalition tackles 
chronic unemployment 


Leadership calls 
for totally 
revamped 


job-creation system 


The Forum pour l’Emploi, the province- 
wide coalition promoting a full employ- 
ment strategy for Québec, has called on 
the Québec government to assume sole 
decision-making power in all areas 
relating to job creation and employ- 
ment. 


In a brief prepared for the Bélanger- 
Campeau hearings on the future of 
Québec, the Forum says that Québec 
will never develop meaningful employ- 
ment policies unless it assumes com- 
plete control over immigration, 
regional development, unemployment 
insurance, job training, job creation and 
job placement programmes. 


Forum head Claude Béland, President 
of the Mouvement Desjardins, told a 
day-long meeting of the group in 
Montréal Monday that the two-tiered 
job-creation system that exists at 
present (at the federal and provincial 
levels) leads to confusion, duplication, 
inefficiency and excessive bureaucracy. 


He said that only 11.3 per cent of the 


$5.7 billion spent on employment 
programmes in Québec in 1988-89 was 
allotted to job training, and that 40 per 
cent of the funding for professional 
training programmes was eaten up by 
administrative costs. 


The 26-member coalition includes 
representatives of every socio- 
economic group in Québec: labour 
federations, chambers of commerce, 
farm groups, youth groups, churches, 
manufacturers associations, women’s 
groups, cultural communities, 
municipalities, business leaders and 
three universities — Concordia, UJQAM 
and Laval. Its current membership is 
approximately 1,600. 


The Forum was formed two years ago 
to develop common strategies to over- 
come chronic unemployment and its 
related social ills. The group estimates 
that unemployment across Québec 
costs this province as much as $27 bil- 
lion annually (see CTR Oct. 12/89 and 
Nov. 9/89). 


It hopes to change public attitudes 
and thus convince government and 
others to make the goal of full employ- 
ment their number one priority. 


Béland said that federal government 
economic policies — including high in- 
terest rates and the battle against infla- 
tion — clearly show that fighting 
unemployment is not a major preoc- 
cupation for Ottawa. — KJW 


Library dispute 
goes to the street 


aA CoM TT) Ce To lemme) e-l aval ola <1 em ol-1 (el ale laren Com tal-M\I-] Colt] Melal(elame) mel mel-Ve)ace(-) 
Williams University Employees (NUSGWUE), left the bargaining table and 
brought their grievances out for a one-hour demonstration. 


Workers picketed in front of the Bishop Court Building to show their disatisfac- 
tion with the lack of progress in contract talks between the union and the 
University. Their last collective agreement expired Oct. 31, 1989. 


Several issues are still being negotiated, including pay equity, the rights and 
privileges of temporary employees, the practice of layoff and recall, and posting 


and movement of personnel. 


Spiros Lazaris, Human Resources Department Labour Relations Manager, told 
CTR this week that three meetings have been scheduled with NUSGWUE this 


month. See letter page 4. 


— DGV 


GRADUATING? 


All students completing certificate, degree or diploma requirements 
during the Fall 1990 or Winter 1991 sessions who therefore expect to 
graduate next spring must apply to do so by January 15, 1991. 


Spring 1991 graduation application forms are available at Registrar 


Services on each campus: 


Loyola 


Administration Building 


Room 211 


Sir George Williams 


Norris Building 


Room 107 


STUDENTS WHO DO NOT APPLY BY JANUARY 15 
WILL NOT GRADUATE NEXT SPRING. 
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Sheahan 
nominated 
for award 
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Pat Sheahan 


Pat Sheahan’s two-year stint at Con- 
cordia University has produced one of 
the most amazing turnarounds in CIAU 
football. Before Sheahan’s appointment 
in 1989, the Stingers had gone three 
years without a playoff appearance. 


His performance this year led to his 
nomination for the Frank Tindall 
Trophy for Canadian Interuniversity 
Athletic Union coach of the year. 


In his first year, he led Concordia to 
the promised land, finishing third in the 
league before losing in the semi-finals 
to the Ottawa Gee-Gees. This season the 
Stingers stayed in contention for first 
place until the final game of the regular 
season. They defeated each team in the 
league by more than seven points and 
entered the playoffs with momentum, 
winning their last three games. 


“When we hired Pat, we were looking 
for someone who could develop a com- 
petitive football program,”Concordia 
Athletic Director Bob Philip said recent- 
ly. 

“We wanted a coach who could con- 
sistently field a competitive, disciplined 
team, and who could recruit young ath- 
letes capable of doing the job on the 
field and in the classroom. We feel Pat 
has done that, and done it very well.” 


Although this is Sheahan’s first year 
as a head coach at the CIAU level, he is 
no stranger to successful university 
programmes. While associate coach at 
McGill, he helped the Redmen to the 
Vanier Cup Championship in 1987. 


Sheahan’s coaching career began in 
1978 at Loyola High School. He coached 
Leo’s Boys Bantam Football Club in 
1979 before taking a two-year coaching 
hiatus. Sheahan hooked up with the 
Montreal Junior Concordes in 1982 and 
helped guide the team to a Little Grey 
Cup berth in 1983. 


A graduate of Brockville Collegiate 
High School where he quarterbacked 
the Rams to league playoffs, Sheahan 
entered Concordia in 1975. A versatile 
player, Sheahan was switched to tight 
end and eventually earned all-star 
honours at tackle. 


Sheahan was signed by the Edmonton 
Eskimos in 1980 and 1981. He com- 
pleted a diploma in Sports Administra- 


tion from Concordia in 1981 after 


graduating with a Bachelor of Science, 
cum laude, in 1978. — Mike Hickey 





Trick or treat: Concordia staff gets in on the fun 





PHOTO: Charles Bélanger 


The first faces most Henry F. Hall Building habitués see every morning looked quite different on Halloween. Lise Tavares (left), Supervisor 
Information Services and Dina Tavares, greet faculty, students and staff in their own inimitable fashion. 


J 


ONE SPIRIT. ONE GAME. 


Be part of Canada's Finest University Celebration. 


VANIER ‘90 


SATURDAY, NOV. 24, 1990 
SKYDOME, TORONTO 
Catch the Spirit of Vanier! 


Labatt's Blue Rock 'N' Roll Reunion- 
Friday night - SkyDome 
(separate ticket required) 


Pre-Game Universities’ Parade of 
Colours followed by 


Championship Game 
Saturday - SkyDome 





» 
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Two football Stingers 
nominated for trophies’ 


Ron Aboud 


Quarterback Ron Aboud has been 
nominated for the Hec Creighton 
Trophy for outstanding university foot- 
ball player in Canada. Jean-Francois 
Joyal is a nominee for the Peter Gorman 
Trophy for Canadian football rookie of 
the year. 


Aboud had an outstanding season in 
1990, leading O-QIFC quarterbacks in 
every major passing category. The 
fourth-year Commerce student threw 
for 1,491 yards and nine touchdowns, 
completing 57 per cent of his passes. 


Aboud displayed his versatility rush- 
ing for 233 yards, second highest on the 
team, averaging 5.8 yards a carry. His 
all-purpose yardage of 1,541 also in- 
cluded a 17-yard pass completion. 


As one of four senior co-captains, 
Aboud’s leadership has been in- 
strumental in the resurgence of the Con- 
cordia football team. In three of 
Concordia’s league games, Aboud ral- 
lied the Stingers with second-half 
heroics producing come-from-behind 
wins over McGill and Bishop’s and a 
near-miss in Concordia’s 19-15 defeats 
at the hands of Bishop’s. Aboud is at his 
best when the game is on the line. 


“Ido not think you can underestimate 
the contribution that Ron has made to 
our success,” head coach Pat Sheahan 
said. “While his statistics are important, 
they are really secondary to the leader- 
ship that he has provided. When the 
game is on the line, we have confidence 
in the fact that Ron is at the helm.” 

Aboud had an outstanding season as 
he led the Ontario-Québec football con- 
ference in passing and was named the 
league's all-star quarterback. In 1988, he 


was the league’s all-star quarterback’. 
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Jean-Francois Joyal 


and was named the O-QIFC candidate 
for the Peter Gorman Trophy for rookie 
of the year in 1987. 

This year he received the Alouette 
Alumni Trophy presented to the top 


university player in Québec and was 


the MVP of the annual Shrine Bowl. 


Joyal has proven to be an impact 
player for the Stingers on several fronts. 


The rookie receiver led the air-borne 
Stingers with 27 catches for 351 yards 
—a 13-yard average — and two touch- 
downs. Joyal’s ability to catch the ball 
on crossing patterns as well as in the flat 
made him a dangerous offensive 
weapon. A sure-handed receiver, Joyal 
demonstrated amazing discipline and 
ability to read defenses, rare attributes 
for a first-year player. Joyal developed 
into a fine blocker, as well. 


“There is no doubt that Jean- 
Francois’s presence in our line-up made 
our offense much more potent,” coach 
Sheahan said. “Not only did he lead the 
team in receptions, he also took a lot of 
pressure off the other receivers.” 


“With our offensive schemes, we had 
12 different receivers this season. On 
other offensive teams, a Jean-Francois 
Joyal would make up much bigger 
numbers. The style we needed to be 
successful meant no one receiver would 
have a lot of balls thrown to him. Jean- 
Francois has all the tools to be an All- 
Canadian and a Canadian Football 
League player,” Sheahan said. 


Joyal played CEGEP football at 
Marie-Victorin where he earned all-star 
status. His brother Bertrand was an All- 
Canadian an Sight end at Bishop’s in 1987. 


— Mike Hickey 


Three Concordia students 
win Québec athletic honours 


Annie Caron 


Concordia’s Department of Fitness, 


Recreation and Athletics was in the 


spotlight at the fifth Foundation for 
Québec University Athletics awards. 
Three student-athletes, basketball 
coach John Dore and the 1989-90 men’s 
basketball team were among 10 
honoured at the awards ceremony at 
the Grand Hotel. 


The Foundation started to award bur- 
saries to Québec athletes to promote 
academic and sports excellence at the 
university level. A major aim of the bur- 
saries is to keep Québec athletes from 
leaving the province to continue their 
academic and athletic careers. 


The bursaries are divided into three 
categories, academic excellence, sports 
excellence and recruiting for incoming 
athletes. In addition, the top candidate 
in each category receives an additional 
bursary. 


In all, 47 awards were made this year 
to student-athletes, coaches and teams 
from Québec universities worth a 
record $79,000 in cash prizes. 


The Stingers, the first Québec team to 
wina Canadian Interuniversity Athletic 
Union championship, were co-winners 
of the Team of the Year Award with 
Lavel Rouge et Or volleyball team. 
Dore, who led the Stinger cagers to the 
national title in his first year as head 
coach, shared the Coach of the Year 
Award with Clément Lemieux, coach of 
the Laval volleyball squad. 


Annie Caron, a third-year Fine Arts 
student and Most Valuable Player of the 
Québec University soccer league, 
received a bursary for outstanding 
sports performance. Caron, a former 
Foundation Athlete of the Year, was 
selected as Concordia’s Female Athlete 
of the Year for 1989-90. 


Emerson Thomas, a first-year mem- 
ber of the men’s basketball team, 





Emerson Thomas 


received a recruiting bursary. The 
Mechanical Engineering student is a 
graduate of Vanier College where he 
led the Cheetahs to two Québec cham- 
pionships. 

Stéphanie Ouellette, who finished 
third in Québec Women’s Intercol- 
legiate Hockey League scoring last 
season as a rookie, was awarded an 
athletic excellence bursary. A true 
scholar-athlete, Ouellette is a past 
recipient of a Town of Mount Royal 
scholarship and an Industry Ministry 
scholarship. 

Rosanne Gamache, a member of 
Concordia’s gold medal championship 
skiteam, was the second Concordia stu- 
dent-athlete to be awarded a bursary 
for athletic excellence. Gamache placed 
second in the overall cumulative stand- 
ings in the 1990 university alpine ski 
circuit and helped lead the team to its 
third consecutive title. She was a 1989 
recipient of a Foundation scholarship 
as best female student-athlete. —AMB 





Rosanne Gamache 


The following members of the 1990 Concordia football team were named to the 
Ontario-Québec Interuniversity Football Conference all-star team: Ron Aboud, 
quarterback; Jean-Francois Joyal, slotback; Paul Vajda, guard; Jacques 
Moreau, tackle; John Dilegge, kick/punt returns; Gaston Thibodeau, linebacker; 
and Stephane Chapados, defensive back. 


The following members of the 1990 Concordia women’s soccer team were 
named to the QSE all-star team: forward Annie Caron and halfbacks Lora 
Hutchison, Heidi Jones and Leslie Clement. Caron was named MVP of the year 
EVate Ma lUicoalixelamc-l-Mar- litte Maelo) q-me)mial-mi-1-] mm (elma cal-m(-r-le](-e 
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CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL SCHEDULE 


The Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Admission is FREE. Information: 848-7928. 


Friday, Nov. 9 


Electroacoustic Concert. 


Time: 8 p.m. Time: 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 10 


Electroacoustic Concert. 


Sunday, Nov. 11 


Electroacoustic Concert. 
Time: 8 p.m. 





WOMEN’S AGENDA 


Women in Engineering 


The office of the Advisor to the Dean of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science has been created in 
order to increase the number of women in the 
Faculty. It is also the aim of the Office to reduce 
the isolation that women students might feel in a 
predominantly male faculty. The women in En- 
gineering and Computer Science (WECOS) Men- 
toring Programme and Big Sister Programme are 
two initiatives being taken by the office. Women 
studying in the Faculty will soon receive informa- 
tion describing these programmes. If you have 
ideas or suggestions please feel free to contact 
the acting Advisor, Diane Comtois at 848-3073 or 
848-3055. 


Lesbian Studies Coalition of Concordia 


Find out about lesbian perspectives in education! 
Weekly meetings on Mondays at 8 p.m. at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop, in the 
Lounge. All lesbians and women, students, faculty 
and staff, welcome. Information: 848-7474. 


NOVEMBER 9 & 23 


International Women Students 


A support group for international and visiting 
women students. 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. Women’s 
Centre, 2020 Mackay, in the basement. Informa- 
tion: 848-7431. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


Faithful Women, Part 1 


A seven hour video series directed by Kathleen 
Shannon, a Studio D, NFB Production. Women 
and Religion around the world. Part 1. “Gathering 
Together.” Women from around the world attend 
the first interfaith dialogue for women only. Noon 


to 1:30 p.m. Women’s Centre, 2020Mackay, in the 
basement. Information: 848-7431. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


Women and the Law 


Lunchtime series at the Women’s Centre. Faygie 
Bercovitch will speak on “Human Rights.” Time: 
12 noon to 1 p.m. Location: Women’s Centre, 
2020 Mackay, in the basement. Information: 848- 
7431. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


Women’s Network 


The Concordia Administrative & Professional 
Women’s Network presents guest speaker Dr. 
Catherine MacKenzie, Associate Vice-Rector, 
Services and Director, Institutional Planning & 
Research. Topic: “Power: An Interesting Con- 
cept.” Location: Atrium of the Restaurant Ter- 
ramare, 2046 de la Montagne. Time: 12:30 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. RSVP: Pat Berger at 848-4964. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Assuming Control 


For all women. Your well-being depends on taking 
care of yourself, believing you must do it, and can 
do it. This workshop focuses on the fundamentals 
of personal financial planning, using a maximum 
of common sense and a minimum of jargon. Led 
by Mary Myers, a licensed life underwriter and 
licensed mutual funds representative who con- 
ducts workshops and seminars throughout the 
year. 12 noon to 1 p.m. Women’s Centre, 2020 
Mackay, in the basement. Information: 848-7431. 


LECTURES/SEMINARS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Marc Lalonde, Associate Fellow at Lonergan, Lec- 
turer in the Department of Religion will speak on 
“The Self-Overcoming of the Self in Nietzsche, or 
Understanding the Sick and the Healthy.” Time: 4 
p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Location: 7302 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Information: 848-2280. 


Social Aspects of Engineering 


Social Aspects of Engineering presents Mr. Ted 
Moenig, Environment Canada, who will speak on 
Rafferty-Alameda, and Old Man River Dam 
Projects. Time: 11:45 a.m. to 1 p.m. Course & 
Place: Engr. 495/2-A in H-635-2, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg., (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) and 
repeated again from 5:40 p.m. to 8:10 p.m. 
Course & Place: Engr. 495/2-AA in H-665, Henry 
F. Hall Bidg., (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


Computer Society of the IEEE 
You are invited to a seminar and demonstration 


on the Computer Technology behind Multimedia 
in “An Evening of Multimedia,” given by MITE- 
AVISTA. Time: 6:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. Location: H- 
333-1 (access via stairs), Henry F. Hall Bidg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848- 
7912. 


Centre for Community & Ethnic Studies 


The Centre for Community & Ethnic Studies in 
association with the Taskforce on Multiculturalism 
and the Department of Sociology & Anthropology 
are pleased to present a seminar with Ida Wil- 
liams, Director of the Native Friendship Centre, 
on the topic “Natives in Cities’ at 7 p.m. in H-769, 
Henry F. Hall Bidg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Dan Cere, Sessional Lecturer in Department of 
Theological Studies, Concordia, will speak on 
“Newman's Unfinished Business.” Time: 4 p.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Location: 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. In- 


formation: 848-2280... 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Self-Motivation...Developing and sus- 
taining your commitment to success 


The purpose of the seminar is to enable the 
individual to take an important step toward 
developing professional potential and achieving 
success. Location: Faculty Club Dining Room, 7th 
floor, Henry F. Hall Bidg., (1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). Time: 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Please be 
prompt! Price: $10. for alumni, $12. for guests. 
Payable to Concordia Alumni. Sorry no refunds. 
RSVP: Gabrielle Korn at 848-3817. Reservations 
are confirmed upon receipt of payment for all 
events. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


Loyola Alumni Association Oyster Party 


All alumni and friends are welcome to join Loyola 
graduates for an evening of good food, good 
music and good company at the 43rd Annual 


Oyster Feeding-Frenzy! Location: Hingston Hall 
Cafeteria, Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Time: 8 p.m. Price: $25. per person. Cheques 
payable to Loyola Alumni, Room L-CC-324, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, H4B 1R6. Reserve 
Early. Attendance is limited. RSVP: call Gabrielle 
Murphy at 848-3823. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Psychovisual Therapy 


See for yourself how relaxing, pleasant, informa- 
tive and powerful is this new mode of helping you 
develop a stress-proof attitude, enhance self-con- 
fidence, control weight, or stop smoking. Loca- 
tion: Faculty Club Dining Room, 7th floor, Henry 
F. Hall Bidg., (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 
Time: 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Please be prompt! 
Price: $10. for alumni, $12. for guests. Payable to 
Concordia Alumni. Sorry no refunds. RSVP: 
Gabrielle Korn at 848-3817. Reservations are 
confirmed upon receipt of payment for all events. 


CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered by the 
Occupational Health & Safety Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia community 
or outside community are all welcomed to take 
these courses. There will be a discount price for 
the Concordia community. For all those who are 
interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, CPR 
Programme Coordinator at 848-4877 for more 
information. 


NOVEMBER 10 & 11 


CPR Basic Life Support Course (BLS) 


15 hours for life, this course includes rescue 
breathing, one-person cardio pulmonary resus- 
citation and two-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 


citation (CPR) management of the obstructed 
airway and infant and child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


CPR Baby Heartsaver Course 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue 
breathing and CPR, as well as management of 
the obstructed airway in the infant and child. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


BCLS Refresher Course 


This course is offered to people certified in the 
Basic Life Saver Course, who want to renew their 
certification and update their knowledge. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Piano for Sale 


Upright piano in excellent condition. $700 + 
moving expenses. 761-6221 


For Rent 


Near Jean Talon Metro, 7165 Casgrain, beautiful, 
1 bedroom apartment, semi-furnished, all ser- 
vices included. $325 per month. Call: 277-6707 or 
270-7304. 


Chalet for Rent 


Peaceful country retreat, furnished 3 bedroom 
chalet, complete with fireplace, washer-dryer, 
dishwasher. Large solarium with view on private 
lake. Recently landscaped terrain. Enjoy, cross- 


country skiing, ice fishing, snow shoeing, etc... in 
the privacy of an enclosed estate. Short drive to 
downhill ski area, between Morin Heights and 
Lachute. Call: 849-7948 or 1-562-1953. 


N.D.G. Private Sale 


Co-ownership, large upper 7 1/2, very bright, top 
quality construction, oak work, renovated kitchen 
and bathroom, garage, backyard, basement, very 
good condition, excellent location (Marcil, near 
Monkland). A real bargain! Call 482-8790 or 848- 
8779. 


University Writing Test 


Tutoring available FREE of charge. Call: 848- 
2321. 


LACOLLE CENTRE 


Lacolle Centre 
for Educational Innovation 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Multiculturalism in the Year 2000 


The workshop will focus on the dramatic changes 
that will be affecting Canadian society through the 
1990’s. Workshop leader: Corinne Jette. Time: 
9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cost: $50. To register, call: 
848-4955. 


Leaders are Made, Not Born 
The workshop will focus on specific leadership 


skills and on the issues often confronted by 
leaders. Workshop leader: Vivianne Silver. Time: 
9:30 to 4 p.m. Cost: $50. To register, call: 848- 
4955. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Read Faster and Remember More 


This workshop will give you practical techniques 
for improving speed and comprehension so that 
your reading will be both efficient and effective. 
Workshop leader: Dr. Donna Logsdon. Time: 9:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Cost: $50. To register, call: 848- 
4955. 


DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE 


Doctoral Thesis Defense 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Mr. Minko Michael Sotiron at 9:30 a.m. in H-762, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Thesis title: “From Politics to Profit: The Com- 
mercialization of Canadian English-language 
Daily Newspapers 1890 to 1920.”Mr. Luc Varin at 
2 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Thesis title: “Enzymol- 


‘ogy .of: Flavonaid Sulfation: Purification charac- 


terization and molecular cloning of a number of 
flavonol sulfotransferases from Flaveria spp.” \n- 
formation: 848-3800. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


Mr. Steven G. Shaw at 10 a.m. in H-762-1-2-3, 
Henry F. Hall Bidg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Thesis title: “An Examination of the Arguments 
Against the Naturalistic Paradigm in Research in 
Education Technology and their Implications for 
Current Research Practices.” .-,-,- 
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Events, notices and ads must reach the Public Relations Depart- 
ment (BC-115) in writing no later than Monday noon prior to 


Thursday publication. 
Contact Kevin Leduc at 848-4881 or FAX 848-2814. 





FILM 





SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Therese (1986) Alain Cavalier at 7 p.m.; The Last 
Temptation of Christ (1988) Martin Scorsese at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50 per 
screening. Information: 848-3878. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


A propos de Nice (1929) Jean Vigo; Zero de 
Conduite (1933-45) Jean Vigo at 8:30 p.m., in 
H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50 per screening. Infor- 
mation: 848-3878. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Underworld (1927) Josef von Sternberg at 8:30 
p.m., in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50 per 
screening. Information: 848-3878. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


Loyola Film Series 


One Hour With You directed by Ernst Lubitsch & 
George Cukor (1932) at 7 p.m. with Maurice 
Chevalier, Jeanette MacDonald, and The Quiet 
Man directed by John Ford (1942) at 8:40 p.m. 
with John Wayne, Maureen O’Hara, Barry 
Fitzgerald. Presented by the Department of Com- 
munication Studies and the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art. Admission: FREE. Loca- 
tion: F.C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Loyola Campus. For Information: 848- 
2555/2540. 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 
Yaaba (1989) Idrissa Ouedraogo at 8:30 p.m., in 
H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50 per screening. Infor- 
mation: 848-3878. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 
Angels with Dirty Faces (1938) Michael Curtiz at 
7 p.m.; Leon Morin Pretre (1961) Jean-Pierre 
Melville at 9 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bidg. 
(1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: 
$2.50 per screening. Information: 848-3878. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (1965) George 
Stevens at 7 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. 
(1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: 
$2.50 per screening. Information: 848-3878. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Huis Clos(1954) Jacqueline Audry at 7 p.m.; Cries 
and Whispers (1972) Ingmar Bergman at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50 per screening. 
Information: 848-3878. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


! Confess (1952) Alfred Hitchcock at 7 p.m.; Saint 
Francois, Menestrel de Dieu (1950) Roberto Ros- 
sellini at 9 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bidg. (1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50 per 
screening. Information: 848-3878. 


SPORTS 


Stinger Hockey 


At 6 p.m. on Friday, November 9th the defending 
champion Stinger women’s hockey team faces 
the UQTR Rouge et Or. On Sunday at noon they 
have an exhibition game against Brockville, and 
Tuesday, November 13th they’re back in league 
action as they play host to John Abbott College at 
6:50 p.m. 


Stinger Volleyball 


The Concordia women’s volleyball team opens 
their home league schedule on Friday, November 
9th as they play host to the Université de 
Sherbrooke Vert et Or at 7 p.m. 


Stinger Wrestling 
_Concordia’s first-ever wrestling tournament will be 
held Sunday, November 11 beginning at 11 a.m. 
Quarterback Club 


Again next Wednesday at 12 noon Students, 
Faculty, Staff and Fans are invited to meet Con- 


cordia Players and coaches at the QB Club’s 
weekly session at the Loyola Faculty Club, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 


Faculty Hockey 


“Early Bird Oldtimers Hockey’ on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m. No Teams, No 
Checking, No Slapshots. Equipment required. 
Location: Loyola Arena, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Information: Randy Swedburg at 848-3331. 


MEETINGS 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 


The Amateur Radio Club will be meeting every 
Tuesday from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. in H-644-1, Henry 
F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 
Activities include shortwave listening, internation- 
al contests, data communications, TV transmis- 
sion and much more. information: 848-7421. 








NOTICES 





C.G.A Information Session 


There will be an CGA information session on 
Tuesday, November 13 from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. in 
H-767, Faculty Lounge, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Come and meet repre- 
sentatives from the corporation and find out how 
to get the C.G.A. designation. 


Lunchtime French Conversation 


French conversation for Concordia faculty & staff, 
on Thursdays. Intermediate/Advanced level from 
12:10 p.m. to 12:50 p.m. in Human Resources 
Training Room, A-400, 1420 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Bring your own lunch, coffee supplied. A Bientot. 
Call Julie Lagarde at 848-3687. 


Concordia Outdoor Club 


Come Horse Around with Us! Horseback riding 
Sunday, November 11, 1990. Cost: $12. For 
details ask at the Victoria Gym or call Athletics at 
848-3860. Today! 


Peer Helper Centre 


The Peer Helper Centre is a student-run listening 
and referral service. Open Monday to Thursday 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Drop in at 2130 Bishop. 
Information: 848-2859. 


Health Services 


We are open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. at both locations: 
ER-407, 2155 Guy, 848-3565 and CH-101, 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., 848-3575. Our services. in- 
clude general physical examinations, birth con- 
trol, STD counselling, allergy shots, personal 
counselling, nutritional information, first-aid and 
much more. No appointment necessary to see the 
nurse. GP’s and Specialists are available by ap- 
pointment. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombudspersons are available to any mem- 
ber of the University for information, advice and 
assistance with University-related complaints and 
problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mack- 
ay, Sir George Williams Campus. Evening ap- 
pointments on request. 


Legal Information Service 


Problems with your landlord? Problems with that 
contract you signed? Immigration Department 


giving you a headache? Your girl-friend/boy-friend 
giving you aheartache? WE CAN HELP!! Contact 
us at 848-4960 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Come and see us in Room CC- 
326, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. 


Coffee with the Vice-Rector, Academic 


Members of the Concordia Community, students, 
non-academic personnel and faculty are invited to 
have coffee with the Vice-Rector Academic on the 
following Tuesdays this term: November 27 and 
December 11, after 7:30 p.m. in AD-231, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. Call Munit 
Merid at 848-4847 to confirm your attendance. 


Muslim Students Association 


Notice to all Muslim Students & Staff, Friday 
prayer starts at 1:15 p.m. at 2090 Mackay in the 
Basement. Daily prayer is offered congregation- 
ally at the same place. (Prayer time schedule is 
posted). 


Writing Assistance 


Improve your writing. Writing Assistants offer Free 
individualized help with any writing problem. 
Location: H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.), days or evenings at 848- 
3545. Loyola Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 
days only at 848-3555. 


Guidance Information Centre 


DO YOU KNOW? Do you know where to find the 
answers to these questions? Where to locate 
university calendars worldwide? How to prepare 
for an employment interview? Where to apply for 
private sources of financial aid? How to study? 
How to determine which universities offer par- 
ticular educational programmes? Where to find 
information on occupational options and career 
planning? Come to the Guidance Information 
Centre and find the answers. Sir George Williams 
Campus, H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-3556 and Loyola 
Campus, 24900 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Amnesty International 


Amnesty International is having a letter-writing on 
Tuesday, November 6, 1990 at 4 p.m. in Annex Z, 
2090 Mackay. The-video Your Neighbor's Son 
about the making of a torturer, will be shown. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Loyola Chapel 


Mass will is held Monday thru Friday at 12:05 p.m. 
and Sunday at 11 a.m. and8 p.m. Allare welcome. 
Information: 848-3588. 


Prison Visit Programme 


Is a Chaplaincy-supervised program of dialogue 
with a group of inmates at Bordeaux Detention 
Centre. This program runs until November 20, 
1990 (Tuesdays). Call Peter at 848-3586 or Matti 
at 848-3590. 


Discovering your Inner Child of the Past 


Thursdays 2:30 to 4 p.m. at the SGW Campus 
Ministry. Location: Annex Z, 2090 Mackay, Room 
02. Donation $10. Information call Sister Mickie at 
848-3591. 


The Emmaus Lunch Hour 


A tasty fare sure to build community. Bring your 
lunch, expect to make friends, engage in topics of 
interest and faith-sharing. Tuesdays, at noon to 
1 p.m. at Annex Z, 2090 Mackay, Room 02. Infor- 
mation call Sister Mickie at 848-3591. 


Skating with the Blind 


We need volunteer skaters to join us on Friday 
mornings from 9 a.m. until 9:45 a.m to skate with 
young blind children at the Loyola Rink. 
Programme runs until the end of March. If you are 
interested, call Bob Nagy at 848-3587 for more 
information. 


Cornerstone Group 


Friday, November 16 at 3500 Belmore, 2nd of ten 
evenings from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. held on alternate 
Fridays, dedicated to experiential Christian learn- 
ing through awareness of self & group develop- 
ment. Call Daryl Ross at 848-3585. 


NOVEMBER 8 


Issues of Faith 
& Justice in Central America 


Romero. Feature film starring Raul Julia telling the 
story of Archbishop Oscar Romero who was as- 
sasinated by the Salvadoran military. Speaker: 
Rev. Ernie Schibli, Social Justice Committee of 
Montreal. Location: Belmore House, 3500 Bel- 
more ave. Bring a sandwich, coffee will be served. 


NOVEMBER 15 


Issues of Faith 
& Justice in Central America 


Roses in December. The story of 3 religious- 
women and 1 lay woman massacred in El Sal- 
vador in 1980 for their work amongst the poor. 
Speaker: Barbara Zerter, Coordinator for the 
Comité Chrétien and the Romero Coalition. Loca- 
tion: Annex Z, 2090 Mackay. 


ART GALLERY 


“Portraits and Figures” 


An exhibition by Eliza Griffiths and Julia Waks until 
November 1, 1990. Location: Office of Vice Rector 
Services, 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Suite 
1100, from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. and at the Women’s 
Centre, 2020 Mackay, P-03, downstairs. Informa- 
tion: 848-7431. 


Art Gallery 


An exhibition entitled “Urban Images: Canadian 
Painting” until December 1, 1990 at the Concordia 
Art Gallery, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.). 
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